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Section One - Identification of the Property 


1f. AREA OF NOMINATED 
PROPERTY (HA.) AND PROPOSED Pére Labat, a French priest 
BUFFER ZONE (HA.) who visited the island in 1700, 
Bounpary AREA : wrote that Bridgetown “was 
pron 4o 7 HICGIaIce handsome and large... the 
en houses are well built in the 
Approx 321 Hectares 
TOTAL AREA: 


English taste, with many 
glazed windows and 
magnificently furnished; in a 
word, the whole has an air of 
neatness, politeness and 
opulence which one does not 
inhaXeMmnaMelnalol apie halelcm-narel 
which it would be difficult to 


meet elsewhere” 


Approx 508 Hectares 


HBGo15 - Topographical Map of The Garrison, 1999 

















SECTION Iwo 
Description of Property 


2a. DESCRIPTION OF 
PROPERTY 


Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison, totalling 
about 450 acres (approximately 187 ha), is located on 
the sheltered south-western coast of the Caribbean 
island of Barbados. Within the parish of St. Michael 
(the most densely populated of 11 parishes), Historic 
Bridgetown occupies the northern end of the historic 
harbour Carlisle Bay, while the Garrison, two 
kilometres away and linked to the city by Bay Street, 
is strategically located at the southern end. Bridgetown's 
historic urban core is dissected by the east-west 
flowing Constitution River, which empties into the 
Careenage Basin and, eventually, Carlisle Bay. 

For much of its urban history, Historic Bridgetown 
and its Garrison has been an integral part of the 
aatNanabeaCommeoyaataalscelt-lm-velemncanlilicNarm-lonaeabbaniciac-haloyal 
of the British Empire and its colonies in the 
Caribbean. During the first 100 years after its initial 
settlement by English colonizers in 1628, Bridgetown 
OED (creme CreVonbatems co) (cmuaMnalem sy eled bt almuaclonbalemcyincsae mul 
the New World. Comparable to other seaport towns 
ihamdateh@-Valb)plocuauewalem\ (oladaWaVes\ora (e-Pacible@ alte GlelexicoyaF 
Boston and New York in terms of population size, 
Bridgetown grew alongside these major port-towns 
during the 17th century. By the late eighteenth century, 


A Prospect of Bridgetown in Barbados, 1695 by Samuel Copen 


Bridgetown was a well established port-town, linking 
ii aom Core-I-Natem cased lov atl maveoyaleyaailacmromnalcmaatcinceyere)nie-tal 
economy. By the late 18th century, the commercial 
and military centrality of Bridgetown in the British 
Caribbean determined the need for a significant 
military presence concentrated within the port town's 
vital harbour, Carlisle Bay. To this end, Bridgetown’s 
Garrison was a critical component of the vast 
network of fortifications built to defend the political 
and economic interests of the British Empire in the 
Caribbean. 

Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison is best 
understood using thematic zones that have been 
delineated for the historical interpretation of the site. 
These are represented by the buildings and streetscapes 
that have characterized the activities and functions 
that have dominated the site’s development as a 
centre for trade, military operations, political 
administration and culture in the British Caribbean 
over the past four centuries. 

The description of the property reflects the following 
thematic zones: 

« Administration 
« Maritime-Mercantile 
« Military 
¢ Cultural 
Residential 








Section Two - Description of Property 





Administrative Zone 


Maritime - Mercantile Zone 


Military Zone 


Cultural Zone 


Residential Zone 


BUILDINGS / SITES / INTANGIBLE HERITAGE 


Public Buildings 

The Cage 

Old Town 

Central Police Station 
Old Law Courts 


Port Spaces - Careenage, Wharves, Pier Head, Docks 
(Screw Dock) and Carlisle Bay 

Warehouses 

Nicholls Building 

Da Costa Colonnade and Related Warehouses 
Barbados Mutual Building 

Commercial / Residential Buildings 

Hotels and Taverns 

Marketing 


Queens’ House and Queer’s Park 
The Garrison Historic Area 


Street Performance, Theatre Spaces and Entertainment 
Harrison College 

Public Library 

Masonic Lodge 

St. Michael's Cathedral and St. Mary’s Church 

St. Patrick’s Church 

Nidhe Israel Synagogue - Synagogue Lane 

St. James’ Methodist Church 

Calvary Moravian Church 

Monumental Arts - Montefiore Fountain; Nelson Statue 


Bay Mansion 
Chattel Houses 
Suburban Villas 


Table 2.1 - Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison Thematic Zones 
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HISTORIC BRIDGETOWN’S STREET LAYOUT 

Historic Bridgetown was built upon a street layout 
resembling early English medieval or market towns 
with its narrow, serpentine configuration of streets 
and alleys. In its early settlement, the town experienced 
haphazard and spontaneous development and quickly 
became a bustling major port in the English trade 
network in the Atlantic World. This early development 
left a lasting impression on the street layout, which 
has ensured that the town retain its original footprint 
for almost four centuries. 

The retention of Bridgetown’s medieval street 
layout is unique. Urbanization in former British North 
American towns that might have been founded with 
similar layouts has forced the redevelopment and 
expansion of those areas. Development in Bridgetown 
has essentially been limited by the retention of the 
ancient layout of streets and alleys that once served as 
passageways for pedestrians and horse-drawn vehicles. 
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Barbados 1660, Extract from Comparative Analysis by 
Martyn Bowden 


In the 2oth century, the narrow streets have been 
pressed into service as roads for motor vehicles using 
a one-way system. 

The preservation of the street layout has also 
continuously supported both the preservation and 
evolution of functions in the colonial and post-colonial 
urban space, with administrative, commercial, cultural, 
and residential uses still relatively intact. It also 
reflects changes suited for development in an urban 
space in a modern tropical city. As an urban space in 
a small-island developing state, the townscape of 
Bridgetown has been forced to reckon with the 
impact of natural disasters (such as fires, hurricanes 
and flooding) as well as development pressures (such 
as commercial and infrastructural development and 
urbanization) while maintaining its characteristic 
functions using the original street layout on which it 
was established. 
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London 1660, Extract from Comparative Analysis by 
Martyn Bowden 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION 

In spite of the impact of natural disasters on its 
built heritage, Historic Bridgetown has several 
buildings and sites of architectural interest. Spanning 
the 17th-2oth centuries, Historic Bridgetown’s 
buildings and sites reflect the evolution of the 
administrative, commercial and cultural functions 
and activities that have characterized the colonial port 
town. 

The destructive forces of hurricanes and fires left 
an indelible mark on the townscape, but opened the 
way to architectural styles that reflected the evolving 
urban society and economy of Bridgetown. Early 
buildings in the town were constructed of wood, 
which were flattened by passing hurricanes in 1675, 
1780 and 1831 or by fires that ravaged parts of the 
town since its establishment. The oldest buildings 
(which were least affected by natural disaster) include 
the Nicholls Building and its neighbour in Lucas 
Street (c. late r7th century), houses in MacGregor 
Street, the Masonic Lodge and the Jewish Synagogue. 
A 1767 Rebuilding Act called for rebuilding the town 
and prescribed the building material that should be 
used in the construction of houses and buildings. 
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The town has undergone several rebuilding phases 
based on the original r7th century footprint. 

As the original settlement expanded, town-dwellers 
increasingly utilized building materials and design 
features that were adapted or created for the tropical 
environment. In the 18th century, many of the town’s 
buildings were designed in the Georgian style, which 
was transplanted from Britain, but with adaptations 
for the tropical climate, that came to be known as 
Caribbean Georgian.’ When these buildings were 
destroyed by the hurricane in 1831, they were still 
resurrected in the Georgian style. 

Examples of Historic Bridgetown’s 19th and 2oth 
century urban architecture reflect the changing 
character of an urbanizing townscape with its 
maritime-mercantile, administrative, cultural and 
residential orientation while integrating Caribbean 
structural and decorative design. Several buildings 
have retained the influence of European-derived 
building styles adapted for the tropical urban 
environment using local and imported materials and 
labour. Caribbean creolized urban architectural 
principles and design have remained evident 
throughout the redevelopment of the town. 





A view of Bridgetown from Carlisle Bay details the tall, medieval European style of town buildings which were situated in close 
proximity to one another along narrow, irregular streets facing the waterfront and all-important maritime activities which made 


Bridgetown central to the development of England’s American empire. The influence of late 17th century Dutch trade can be seen 


in curvilinear Dutch gables that dot the skyline. 





*A.W. Acworth, “Georgian Architecture in the British West Indies,” in The Connoisseur Book (London: Sun Printers, 1953), 11, __, 
Treasure in the Caribbean: A First Study of Georgian Buildings in the British West Indies (London: Pleiades Books Limited, 1949). 
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The Builders: African Influence, European Power 

While noting the importance of English ante- 
cedents in the construction of towns in the colonial 
Americas and the Caribbean, it is important to 
recognize the African contribution to the creation of 
New World societies. While urban structures may 
have been commissioned by the European and local 
elite, it was their African artisans, for the most part, 
who constructed buildings and crafted their 
ornamental embellishments. Enslaved Africans were 
not all without an urban tradition and an appreciation 
of urban architectural form and there is evidence that 
African antecedents did impact on _ building 
construction in the Americas.* Evidence can be seen 
not only in the construction of their own lodgings, 
but also in the construction of the great houses and 
buildings that were erected during the slave period 
with enslaved African labour. 

However, in the context of the power dynamics 
operating in plantation society, the town itself was 
modelled on European aesthetics and planning in 
order to reproduce European society in the Americas. 
Colonial port towns, such as Bridgetown, supported 
a wider occupational range than did the rural areas — 
artisans, tradesmen, labourers, professionals, merchants, 
crown appointees, etc. As Cole Harris points out, this 
“occupational and professional range” provided a 
congenial setting for “European assumptions of 
status, honour, and deference”. Moreover, the social 
order was associated with “an edge of European 
polish’ which “reemerged in these towns, to be 
reflected in street plans, architecture, and the 
domestic accoutrements of the well-to-do”’.3 The 
architecture and street layout reflect these cultural 
influences and also reveal deeper meanings of power 
and control in a rigidly stratified slave-based 
plantation society. 


Architectural Design Features 
Pére Labat, a French priest who visited the island 
in 1700, wrote that Bridgetown “was handsome and 


large... the houses are well built in the English taste, 
with many glazed windows and magnificently 
furnished; in a word, the whole has an air of neatness, 
politeness and opulence which one does not find in 
other islands and which it would be difficult to meet 
elsewhere”.4 During his visit, Richard Ligon suggested 
designs to overcome the heat in the Barbadian 
tropical environment. He introduced terms such as 
the “single house” and “double house” which are 
terms that are still used to describe the architecture 
borrowed from the tropical environment in Charleston, 
South Carolina, which was settled primarily by 
planters and enslaved Africans in 1670 from Barbados.’ 
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Traditional Town House with Overhanging Wooden 
Verandah 





David Simon, Cities, Capital and Development: African Cities in the World Economy (London: Belhaven, 1982), Richard Hill, African 
Cities and Towns before the European Conquest (New York: Norton and Company, 1976), xiii, Jerome Handler, "Plantation Slave 
Settlements in Barbados 1650s to 1834," in In the Shadow of the Plantation: Caribbean History and Legacy, ed. Alvin Thompson 


(Kingston: Ian Randle, 2002). 


3 Cole Harris, "European Beginnings in the North-West Atlantic," in Seventeenth Century New England, ed. David Hall and David Allen 


(Boston: The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 1984), 125. 


4Robert H. Schomburgk, History of Barbados (London: Frank Cass and Co. Ltd., 1871), 242. 


5 Henry Fraser and Ronnie Hughes, The Historic Houses of Barbados (Bridgetown: Barbados National Trust, 1982), 16. 
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Coral Stone Corner Quoin - Parliament Building 


Caribbean Georgian 

Barbados has a rich architectural heritage which is 
noted for its unique blending of English Georgian 
style with elements designed to suit the tropical 
environment. The seminal study by Angus W. 
Acworth entitled Treasure in the Caribbean: A first 
Study of Georgian Buildings in the British West Indies, 
dedicates one-fifth of its review of important Caribbean 
architecture to Barbadian buildings.°® 

Some Georgian design details were found to be 
ideally suited to the tropical Caribbean environment, 
regularly threatened by hurricanes. The Georgian 
parapet roof, for example, helped to protect the eaves 
from high winds during hurricanes and tropical 
storms, while the robust stone structures with few 
projecting details, would have been more resistant to 
hurricanes. Porches or verandahs were also incorporated 
by the 19th century to provide shade, cool interiors, 
protect from the rain and provide a semi-outdoor 
living space. The decorative detailing of verandahs 
and of other features differed from island to island, 
and was less restrained in Barbados than in territories 
once occupied by the French. 

Other features were adopted to invoke English 
ideas of grandeur and opulence in Barbadian surro- 
undings. Windows and doors were symmetrically 
aligned, providing the harmony and balance idealized 
in Georgian architecture. Georgian mouldings and 
panelling were popular in larger homes. The 
combination of Georgian harmony and symmetry 
with the variety of Caribbean details — verandahs and 
decoration — has been described as Caribbean Georgian, 
with the 19th century architecture of Barbados being 
the most characteristic.’ 


Brick Wall with Corner Column - Barracks Building 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Coral Stone 

As a coral island, Barbados had a ready supply of 
coral stone for construction. This island was 
originally forested and the earliest buildings were 
built of timber, but within a few decades, buildings 
were made of masonry (stone and rubble with lime 
mortar). Increasingly, the coral stone was shaped 
more like bricks rather than earlier random rubble 
stone, and by the 1830s, sawn stone was widely 
employed in the construction of larger buildings. 

Barbadian coral has a uniform pattern that can be 
cut by saw. The foundation and corners of large 18th 
century Barbadian buildings were constructed with 
uneven blocks. More even blocks or brickwork were 
used for door jambs and windows and rubble stone 
for the rest of the construction. After the 1831 
hurricane, sawn coral stone was used almost 
exclusively in the reconstruction of all large buildings 
on the island and the engineer and builder, Adam 
Straw Waterman, is credited with promoting its use. 

Barbadian coral stone is a high-quality building 
material that could easily be carved into desired 
designs. The building material suited the carved 
designs of the neo-Gothic churches that were 
introduced by Bishop Coleridge in the late 19th 
century. Characteristically, public and ecclesiastic 
buildings constructed from coral stone, such as the 
Parliament buildings and the historic Anglican 
churches, were left unplastered yielding an attractive 
patina that often displays the venerable age of the 
buildings constructed from this material. Other 
buildings were plastered with a mixture of quicklime 
and coral dust. 





° David Button and Keith Miller, Architecture & Design in Barbados (Canada: Wordsmith International, 2001), 21. 


7 Pamela Gosner, Caribbean Georgian: The Great and Small Houses of the West Indies (Washington DC: Three Continents Press, 1982). 
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Brick 

When the slave trade ended in 1807, ships from 
England carried brick for ballast, which quickly became 
a popular building material for some structures, such 
as the Garrison buildings, and other architectural 
features in buildings constructed in the Georgian 
style, such as door jambs and window frames. 


Wood 

Although many of the early buildings in the r7th 
century town were built of wood, the frequency of 
fires and hurricanes which devastated the town 
forced builders to use more permanent materials 
such as coral stone and brick. However, after 
emancipation when cheap, readily available building 
materials were needed to provide affordable housing 
for the working classes, wood became popular again. 
Wood was sourced primarily from Canada, especially 
from Nova Scotia where a brisk trade in Canadian 
pine developed. Ships transported pine to Barbados 
returning with sugar, rum and molasses to the East 
Coast of Canada.° 

The movable ‘chattel house’ was constructed almost 
exclusively from pine, which points to its affordability 
and versatility for the working classes. Planters and 
merchants used wood for constructing roofs, window 
and door frames, hurricane shutters, floors, panelling 
and mouldings and the turned wooden posts of open 
verandahs, which became ubiquitous by the 19th 
century.? 


ADMINISTRATION DESCRIPTION 
Public Buildings 

Barbados has the second oldest constitution in the 
Americas with a parliamentary government system 
dating to 1639. The first House of Assembly was 
known as the “Sessions House” and was situated in 
the Marlhill, which is now known as Spry Street. 
Built by Captain Henry Hawley, the building may 
have originally accommodated his Courts of Law. On 
June 25, 1989, amonument was unveiled to comme- 
morate the site. 

By 1653, the Assembly moved to the State House 
located in Cheapside (an area which then encompassed 
Broad Street). Over the next century, the colony’s 


elected officials assembled at locations all over 
Bridgetown, which were rented taverns and homes of 
local merchants and landlords. The Roebuck Tavern 
located on Roebuck Street was a favourite assembly 
point and was also owned by Henry Hawley. In fact, 
the movement of the Assembly among the various 
taverns in the town eventually presented an irony for 
the thriving colony. Governor Atkins, who was 
attending a meeting at Gwynn’s Tavern in 1674 
commented, “I must confess I am a little astonished 
to see so honourable an Assembly to meet in a place 
so considerable as the island is, and have no house to 
receive us but a public tavern’."° 











Parliament Buildings (Contemporary Photo) 





*Button and Miller, Architecture & Design in Barbados, 24. 


9 See Fraser and Hughes, The Historic Houses of Barbados, Henry Fraser, Treasures of Barbados (London: MacMillan Caribbean, 1990), 
Barbara Hill, Historic Churches of Barbados (Barbados: Art Heritage, 1984). 


© Fraser, Treasures of Barbados, 71. 
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Section Two - Description of Property 


For many years the Barbados Assembly met in 
various places. In 1724 an Act was passed providing 
for a building for the Council and Assembly, Law 
Courts and gaol. It was completed in 1731-1732 yet 
the House of Assembly often met at times at 
different private houses and taverns. 

The current Parliament Buildings were built in the 
neo-Gothic style in the early 1870s on the site of what 
was known as the New Burnt District, which was part 
of a 1o-acre area in the town that was destroyed by 
fire in 1860. They were erected to provide adequate 
accommodation for the Houses of Parliament and to 
centralise the principal public offices. The Barbados' 
Public Records were also housed at the buildings for 
security and safety. The West Wing was completed 
in 1872. The East Wing was completed late in 1873. 

The stained glass windows in the House of 
Assembly were made by the London firm, Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, to designs prepared locally by Mr. 
Thomas Hawkesley, a former consulting engineer to 
the Bridgetown Waterworks Company, and his 
brother Charles Hawkesley." This was one of the 
most prolific and proficient firms of English stained 
glass manufacturers during the latter half of the rgth 
century. They were renowned for their use of colour 
with a trend towards greater naturalism in the 
depiction of figures. 

The windows installed in the East Wing by 1874 
depict British sovereigns from James I to Queen 
Victoria (and include Oliver Cromwell). Those in the 
Senate, which depict the armorial bearings of past 
Presidents of Council and Speakers of the Assembly, 
were produced from copies of Arms prepared by Jeb 
Clark. On the main stairways of the West Wing are 
two stained glass windows which bear the Biblical 
quotation, "Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's". Another pair of stained glass windows 
depicting Sir Walter Raleigh and the Earl of Carlisle, 


originally in the Assembly Chamber in the East 
Wing, are now part of the permanent collection of 
the Barbados Museum and Historical Society. 

A tower was erected in the East Wing to accommodate 
a clock and a peal of bells. The clock and bells were 
made by an English firm, B. R. and T. Moore. The 
clock is designed to run for eight days; its pendulum 
is 14 feet long and the dials are 7 feet in diameter and 
made of copper. The hour bell weighs 20 hundred- 
weight, which is also the aggregate weight of the four 
bells which ring the quarter hours. All the wheels are 
made of hard gunmetal. The striking and quarter 
main wheels are 16 inches in diameter and 14 inches 
thick. The going main wheel is 15 inches in diameter 
and 1% inches thick. The clock is constructed in such 





Above: Parliament Buildings with Orignial Clock Tower, 1880 
Opposite Page (Top): West Wing of Parliament and Clock Tower 
Opposite Page (Bottom Right): Stained Glass Window of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Parliament Buildings, 1874 

Opposite Page (Bottom Left): Interior View, Museum of 
Parliament, West Wing of Parliament 





™ Thomas Hawkesley, a former consulting engineer to the Bridgetown Waterworks Company, and his brother Charles Hawkesley, both 
acted as agents for the manufacturers. The partners were John Richard Clayton (London, 1827-1913) and Alfred Bell (Stilton, Dorset, 
1832-95). The company was founded in 1855 and continued until 1993. Their windows are found in England, in the United States, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. The windows arrived in the island and were installed at Parliament in August or early September, 


1874. 


Alleyne in Historic Bridgetown comments that "The windows in the Senate chamber, ... were produced from copies of the arms 
prepared by a certain J.W Clark who received a fee of just one pound five shillings. (Alleyne, Historic Bridgetown, page 95). The 
information which Alleyne used for this citation came from Minutes from the proceedings of the Public Buildings erection 
committee, January 1857-December 1875-Barbados Archives Department. 


3 They had been removed during the course of construction work at the Houses of Parliament, but were under threat of being 
removed to the dump when they were rescued by Eustace Shilstone in the 1930s and were later installed in the stairwell of the 
Museums library where they remain today. See Peter Larkworthy, Clayton and Bell, Stained Glass Artists and Decorators (Ecclesiological 
Society, 1984), Painton Cowen, A Guide to Stained Glass in Britain (Michael Joseph 1985), Sarah Brown, Stained Glass - an Illustrated 
History (Bracken Books, 1992), Elizabeth Morris, Stained and Decorative Glass (Doubleday, 1988). 
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The Public Cage Based on Original Drawing by John 
Atwood, c.1530 


a manner as to permit it to keep on working while it 
is being wound. 

The clock workings were installed by Messrs. 
Bayley, Findlay and Chaderton, a local firm. In 1884 
however, the clock tower was taken down from the 
East Wing where it had sunk in silted sand because 
the sub-soil beneath it was not firm enough to 
support the weight of the structure. During late 1885 
into early 1886, the clock and bells were relocated to 
their present position in the West Wing. 

The cast iron railings which enclose the courtyard 
of the Parliament Buildings were made by Messrs. 
Andrew Handyside & Co. Ltd., a British firm.“ 


The Cage 

Located in Upper Broad Street, the Cage was used 
for the detention of free and enslaved persons in the 
town from the r7th-19th centuries. It was first 
established in the 1640s for the detention of minor 
offenders. It was abolished after Governor Philip 
Bells departure, but was rebuilt after a riot by 
hundreds of seamen in Bridgetown on August Io, 
1654. Over thirty years later, in 1688, an Act was 
passed to detain recaptured runaway slaves in the 
Common Cage until they could be reclaimed by their 
owners. As part of the rigid legal and penal system 
that regulated life in plantation society, the site of the 
Cage was a daily reminder to enslaved and free 
persons of the strict enforcement of law and order in 
the heart of urban slave society. The Cage was equipped 
with a pillory and whipping post. Its importance as 
part of the urban landscape of slave society was 
demonstrated each time the facility was rebuilt when 
damaged or destroyed by hurricanes or other 





Front View of Town Hall x Gaol House by Richard Dummer 
Jewitt, c.1813 


disasters. In 1818, after several public complaints, the 
Cage was moved to the Pier Head. In 1838, after 
emancipation, use of the facility was abolished. The 
Cage represents part of a shifting discourse between 
freedom and unfreedom; order and punishment in 
urban slave society. 


The Town (Vestry) Hall and Gaol 

The Town Hall, as it was then called, was last used 
by the Assembly on 5 May 1874. It was used as the 
common gaol until 1876, when it was closed on 
humanitarian grounds by the Governor, John Pope 
Hennessy. By a statute of 1958, its name was changed 
officially to “The Law Courts”, although it is known 
to many Barbadians as the Court House. 

It is one of the few 18th century buildings in 
Bridgetown to survive the two great hurricanes and 
multiple fires. Itis a Georgian building, built on a grand 
scale, with a 19th century verandah added. In 2003, 
the building underwent partial restoration, with 
efforts taken to preserve the southern and eastern 
walls. 


Law Courts 

Situated on Coleridge Street near the Public 
Library, the Law Courts are surrounded by the legal 
district, with chambers that have supported the 
island’s legal transactions since the 19th century. The 
buildings have flattened arches and dentils. 


MARITIME-MERCANTILE DESCRIPTION 
Port Spaces - The Careenage, Wharves, Pier Head, 
Docks and Carlisle Bay 

As a major sugar-producing colony in the Atlantic 





“4 The cast iron railings ...cost 636 pounds. They arrived in 37 crates in June 1874, and were erected shortly thereafter under the 
supervision of Richard Roberts, who had constructed the east building. (Warren Alleyne, Historic Bridgetown, page 95). See also the 
minutes of the Proceedings of the Public Buildings erection Committee, January 1857-December 1875-Barbados Archives Department. 
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The Law Courts, Early 20th Century 


World, Barbados’ export-oriented economy depended 
on the maritime-mercantile infrastructure and 
services that were developed in its port town, 
Bridgetown. Bridgetown developed on the shores of 
the basin into which the Constitution River flows 
from east to west. The area, which came to be known 
as the Careenage, was wide enough to provide space 
for an anchorage for small vessels and for dock 
facilities. Ships could be careened in the sheltered 
area for cleaning and maintenance, a frequent 
activity in the heart of Historic Bridgetown. The area 
has also been associated with shipbuilding and ship 
repair from the early 18th century. 

While larger vessels anchored in Carlisle Bay, the 
Careenage served as the ideal space for lighters (large 
shallow-draft row boats) that transported sugar, rum 
and molasses to the larger ships in Carlisle Bay and 
brought imported goods as well as passengers to 
landing in Bridgetown. 

In 1657, a portion of the waterfront was declared a 
public wharf for use by merchants and others. In the 
late r7th century, several private wharves were added 
creating great irregularity in the planning of the 
shoreline. Over the course of the 18th century, the 
irregular development, fires, sedimentation, and 
pollution made several of the wharves inaccessible. 
In 1767, a plan to redevelop and extend the wharf 
area (with the Pier Head) was approved by the 
General Assembly but redevelopment was thwarted 
by hurricane in 1780 and over the course of the next 
century the Careenage became difficult to keep clean 
and clear, although it maintained continuously its 
association with the maritime-mercantile activities 
of the town. 

Docking facilities have been an important part of 
the town’s long history of shipping, shipbuilding and 
ship repair. Between 1889 and 1893, the Bridgetown 
Dry Dock was constructed by John Blackwood on 
land leased from the Government located on the 





The Careenage, Mid-2oth Century 


south side of the Careenage and is the only surviving 
dry dock with a screw-lifting mechanism of its kind 
in the world. It is 240 feet long, 46 feet wide and has 
a 13—-foot draft. It has 31 individual movable sections, 
seven feet wide, built of green heart beams 20 inches 
square. It was originally operated by a twin cylinder 
100 horse power steam engine which was run on a 
coal burning boiler. This was scrapped only in 1953 
and replaced by a 130 hp electric motor. The lifting 
capacity of each section is 30 tons, giving a total 
capacity of 930 tons. Attracted to the Blackwood 
facilities (dry dock and ship chandleries) and 
foundries, in 1897 as many as 1500 foreign vessels 
anchored at Carlisle Bay for maintenance and repair. 
The Barbados Port Authority is now responsible for 
the Careenage, Pier Head and wharves. In 1999, the 
Wickham/ Lewis Boardwalk was built along Wharf 
Road and now protects the visual integrity of 
Bridgetown's maritime-mercantile heritage. 

In 1961, the Deep Water Harbour located north of 
Bridgetown, replaced the need for major shipping 
activity in the city. Today, the Careenage is still used 
for recreational and tourist-based watercraft. 

Carlisle Bay is Historic Bridgetown’s calm, natural 
harbour located southwest of the town, near the 
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Wharf Scene, Bridgetown - Detail of Painting by Percy 
William Justyne 1848 
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Garrison. During the age of sail Barbados, due to its 
geographical position and relatively safe anchorage, 
was a major trans-shipment and victualling centre 
for goods going to the British West Indies. Goods 
would be brought in on large ocean going vessels and 
transshipped on smaller vessels, usually schooners 
or brigantines, for shipment to the smaller islands. 
Carlisle Bay was the initial starting point for the West 
India sugar convoys in times of war. Escort vessels 
would gather in Barbados and stop at the other sugar 
producing islands, making their way up the island 
chain. Barbados was often the first landfall for ships 
coming from Europe, which would anchor in Carlisle 
Bay to replenish their water and provisions before 
proceeding to their final destinations. 

Carlisle Bay is now designated as a protected 
marine park managed by Coastal Zone Management 
Unit, a governmental agency responsible for the 
management and protection of the island’s coastline, 
with several patch and artificial reef ecosystems. The 
area is used for recreational activities, such as diving 
and boating, which support the island’s tourism 
industry. 


The Warehouses 

Warehouses or bonded warehouses were established 
along the wharfside of the Careenage, and other 
streets such as Hincks Street, closest to the docks, 
from which sugar, rum and molasses would be most 
easily taken by row boats (“lighters”) to the ships in 
Carlisle Bay. These warehouses were characteristically 
robust buildings, with thick walls of coral stone (and 
occasional buttresses) built to withstand hurricanes. 
Although essentially simple in design they featured 
decorative parapets, round windows and arched 
doors and interior spaces. They are distinctive 
features of Historic Bridgetown’s streetscape and are 
impressive from the sea. Some have been attractively 
adapted as restaurants and shops on the water's edge, 
fulfilling a modern commercial use. 

Angus Acworth of the Georgian Society commissioned 
by the British Council to prepare a report on the“ 


buildings of architectural and historical importance, 
in the preparation of the appropriate legislation and 
in the assembling of a photographic record”. 
traveled throughout the British West Indies in 
1946/47 recording the architectural wealth of the 
region. In Barbados he observed that 

“by far the most important survival from the 18th 
century in Bridgetown is the Da Costa [sic] Warehouse 
on the waterfront. This is a long two-storey building, 
with as its central feature a recessed balustraded 
balcony surmounted by a pediment. The most 
striking characteristic of the ground floor, is the five 
massive entrances, one immediately under the 
central pediment and two placed to the side on each 
of the wings...The elaborate ironwork of the gates to 
the central entrance, the attractive fanlight to the 
doorway at the back of the balcony, and the pretty 
painted ironwork hoods (a post 1831 addition) over 
the window and loading-loft doors, complete a very 
dignified architectural composition, and one that is 
functional in the best sense of the word.”*® 

Dating from the 18th century, the Old Spirit Bond 
was used as a brick-constructed warehouse for rum, 





Above: Da Costa Warehouse, Bridgetown - 

A.W. Ackworth, 1947 

Opposite Page (Top): View of the Chamberlain Bridge, 
Careenage and Warehouses from the Treasury Building 
Opposite Page (Bottom): The Recently Renovated Old 
Spirit Bond 


* Angus Whiteford Acworth, Report as to what Buildings there are of Architectural or Historic Interest in the British West Indies (excluding 
the Bahamas and British Honduras) with Proposals as to the best means of protecting them from damage or destruction (otherwise than by Acts 
of God), presented to H.M’s Secretary of State for the colonies, the Right Hon. Arthur Creech —Jones,M.P.,March 31st, 1947. Also 
published as Buildings of Architectural or Historic Interest in the British West Indies: A Report with proposals as to the best means of 
protecting them from damage or destruction (otherwise than by Acts of God), Colonial Research Studies No.2, HMSO, London, 1951, p.iii 
Original report and records are listed under Oxford University: Bodleian Library of Commonwealth and African Studies at Rhodes House, 
Angus Whiteford Acworth, architect: reports, photographs and corresp rel to architecture and archives in the West Indies 1947-75 
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Rum and Sugar Storage Warehouse, Bridgetown 


one of the island’s major exports.’ Located near the 
Careenage, it was convenient to boats stopping along 
the wharfside to load barrels of rum." In 2001, the 
building was restored and adapted for use as a 
shopping centre. 


Nicholls Building 

Evidence of the r7th century architecture on 
Bridgetown’s original street layout is rare due to the 
impermanence of early building materials, such as 
wood, and the natural catastrophes such as fire and 
hurricane which destroyed many of the oldest 
buildings in the town. In 1668, for example, a fire 
destroyed 80 percent of the houses, which were built 
primarily of wood. Governor Sir Richard Dutton’s 
account of houses in Barbados in 1681 noted that: 

“The original houses were all of timber, but as they 
decayed or were destroyed by time, fire or hurricanes, 


if | 





they were rebuilt with stone or brick and covered 
with tiles, slate, or shingles, and built after the 
English fashion for commodiousness and decency, 
as well as strength. They are general all over the 
island.” 

The early architecture of the town supported the 
commercial/maritime orientation of the port-town, 
with merchants’ houses, shops, artisanal trades, 
taverns, warehouses, slave markets, food markets 
and offices in the r7th century and, borrowing from 
Dutch and English building styles, would have 
reflected the growing influence of European colonial 
styles and traditions in its architecture. 

The Nicholls Building, which is located on the 
corner of Lucas and James Streets, is one of the 
oldest buildings in Bridgetown and represents the 
early architecture of the town with its distinctive 
curvilinear gables, which are depicted as a prominent 





7 The term ‘rum’ is of obscure origin, but seems to have been in use in Barbados in the mid-17th century to describe the fermentation 
of by-products from the island’s all-important sugar industry. By the 18th century, rum had become a major export for the island. In a 
single year, 1785, Britain imported over 3 % million gallons. The sale of rum helped to diversify the production of plantation 
agriculture, with several planters being able to cover their expenses with the sale of rum, while profiting from the sugar trade. 


8 Sean Carrington et al., eds., A-Z of Barbadian Heritage (Oxford: MacMillan Caribbean, 2003; reprint, 2003), 170. 


9 Cal.of State Papers America & W.I. 1681-85,p.70 referenced in Historic Sites Report,p.13 
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Nicholls Building, Showing Dutch Gable, Early 20th Century 


feature of the townscape in the 1695 Samuel Copen 
engraving “A Prospect of Bridgetown in Barbados”, 
the first large panoramic view of an English colony in 
America. Similar to the Dutch gables in Old Amster- 
dam, nearby Willemstad, Curacao or the French 
(Huguenot) gables of South Carolina, the adoption 
of the curvilinear gable in Bridgetown is likely to have 
been the influence of Brazilian-based Dutch trade 
(and traders) in the island in the mid- to late- r7th 
century, which brought the capital, knowledge and 
technology (such as the windmill which is so prominent 
on the rural landscape of the island) required to 
stimulate the sugar industry in the British colony. 

The building also features a storage door on the 
fourth level, which was likely used to haul up goods 
for storage within using a winch or counter-weight 
system, pointing to its likely early use as a commercial 
or mercantile property, which would have been so 
prominent in the early development of the port town. 
The stone quoined brickwork is also a feature of the 
building. Stone quoins are a decorative feature on 
many Barbadian buildings recalling the English 
Renaissance style. 

There is currently no other surviving Dutch- 
influenced urban architecture from this period in the 
former British Caribbean and the Nicholls Building 
uniquely represents the confluence of cultures that 
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Nicholls Building (Contemporary Photo) 


contributed to the early development of colonial 
enterprise in the British Caribbean in the mid to late 
r7th century. 


DaCosta Colonnade Building and Warehouses 

David da Costa, known as the “Napolean of 
Commerce”, came to Barbados from St. Vincent where 
he was a merchant. He became a partner in the 
company Barrow and Dummett and in 1868 bought 
out his partners and launched DaCosta & Company. 
He quickly built up a fleet of inter-island schooners 
to take advantage of the traffic between the Windward 
and Leeward Islands and the transhipment hub of 
Historic Bridgetown. His enterprise grew quickly, 
built on the trade of manufactured goods from 
Britain and North America and spice or provision 
trade from the Eastern Caribbean. He also was 
responsible for negotiating the first regular 
steamship service to the West Indies on the Liverpool 
Steamship Company (which became the Leyland 
Line). In addition to its shipping business, DaCosta 
& Co. functioned as general commission merchants, 
sugar and molasses dealers, provision merchants, 
steamship agents, insurance agents, shipbrokers, 
ironmongers, dry goods merchants, tailors, clothiers, 
grocers, bakers, furniture dealers, and agents for the 
Carriage Warehouse.”° 





2° DaCosta and Company, DaCosta's Barbados Illustrated: Commercial, Historical Topographical (Bridgetown: DaCosta and Company, 
1911), 8. Cecilia Karch, "The Bridgetown Club: Corporate Culture in the City," in Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to Commemorate 
the 375th Anniversary of Bridgetown, ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch (Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and Historical Society 


and the Department of History and Philosophy, 2005). 
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Da Costa and Co. Colonnade, 1880 


David da Costa retired in 1877, but left an enduring 
commercial legacy that swept every aspect of trade 
locally and regionally, continuing to solidify Bridgetown 
and Barbados as a regional entrepot at the end of the 
19th century even as steam replaced sail in maritime 
technology and the local sugar industry was in 
decline. It quickly became the firm from which 
regional businesses got their supplies, servicing 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, 
Saba and other islands, and Suriname. 

The DaCosta Colonnade Building and related 
warehouses are testimony to the legacy of the 
relationship between island-based enterprise and 
regional trade networks in the late t9th century. In 
1886, the DaCosta Warehouses were built in the 
Caribbean Georgian style for the storage of molasses 
and sugar which they distributed to overseas 
markets. Situated on the western end of the wharf 
and accessible to major roadways, the warehouses 
were ideally placed to store and convey produce from 
the plantations to the ships. Built in 1898, the 
DaCosta Colonnade is a classic Victorian commercial 
building with cast iron decoration and colonnade for 
shade in a tropical environment. It housed the 
various merchant enterprises that the company was 
involved in on the island and in the region. It is still 
used today for commercial purposes as a shopping 
center. 


Barbados Mutual Building 

The Barbados Mutual Life Assurance Society (The 
Mutual) was established in 1840 after emancipation 
and, until its demutualization, was the oldest surviving 


indigenous insurance company in the Caribbean. 
The Mutual played an important role in capital 
formation and investment in the local and regional 
economies. Functioning as a lending institution, the 
Mutual lent money to the planter and merchant elite 
as well as policy holders drawn from all other classes 
who met the requirements for borrowing. The Mutual 
reflected the wider social values of post-emancipation 
society and was tied to the success of the plantation 
economy, making significant investments in the local 
and regional economies when other capital could not 
be sourced. In 2002, it was demutualized to 
become Sagicor Life, Inc. 

The Barbados Mutual Building was built in 1894- 
95. It was designed by Jethro Anstice Cossins (1830- 
1917) and Frank Barry Peacock (1860-1937), a 
renowned Victorian civic architecture practice based 
in Birmingham,”* and is characterized by its ornate 
cast-iron work and twin silver domes. 


Commercial-Residential Properties 
Nineteenth century urban architecture is character- 





The Barbados Mutual Building, Bridgetown 





** Cecilia Karch and Henderson Carter, The Rise of the Phoenix: The Barbados Mutual Life Assurance Economy and Society, 1840-1990 


(Kingston: Ian Randle, 1997). 


2 Directory of British Architects 1834-1914, comp. A. Brodie, A. Felstead, J. Franklin, L. Pinfield and J. Oldfield (2001) 
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ized by a network of commercial-residential properties 
that would have dotted the streetscape of t9th century 
Bridgetown. The purpose-built dual configuration of 
urban shops/residences is still evident in the Bay 
Street and Nelson Street areas. The ground floor with 
several entrances to the street was used as a shop to 
display wares and services, while the upper storey 
was used as the private living space of merchant 
families or tenants, protected by over-hanging 
balconies and jalousie windows or doors. 

A standard feature of most balconied shophouses 
was the carved brackets supporting the balcony, 
without benefit of supporting pillars. Another 
standard feature of many of these nineteenth century 
town houses is the "Barbadian parapet"; this is a 
front parapet of stone which has a concave curve at 
each end following the sloping line of the front 
verandah shed-roof. It is a sculptured form which 
seems to have made its appearance in the mid- 
nineteenth century town house and was widely used 
in suburban houses of all sizes around the turn of 
the century. It has been described as practical, given 
the need for the verandah roof to slope down to the 
front and the sides. Its origin remains speculative, 
and it is possibly derived from the curvilinear Dutch 
gable, which may have been much more common in 
the previous century. 

It was rapidly adopted in most of the Victorian 
suburban "villas", and spread along Bay Street and 
into Hastings. While of obvious practical value where 
the hipped roof of the verandah reached a higher 
level than the gable behind it, it can be seen in many 
houses to be purely decorative. Although this config- 
uration, with business carried on below while the 
proprietor lived above, is common in several urban 
environments, the Barbadian commercial-residential 
townhouse had unique features and the configuration 
points to the continued use of Bridgetown for 
commercial and residential purposes in the 
nineteenth century. 


Hotels and Taverns 

Since its settlement, Barbados has continued to 
play an important role in international tourism as a 
hub and transfer point for ship travellers in the 
region. Several hotels and taverns were established to 
support the port town’s maritime activities. In the 
18th century, Barbados gained a reputation for having 
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A Bay Street Residence with Overhanging Balcony and 
Jalousie Windows 


a salubrious climate.” In 1751, George Washington 
accompanied his sick brother, Lawrence, to the island 
(staying in what is now known as George Washington 
House in the Garrison) for this reason. 

Traditional inns or taverns were usually located in 
the town centre, near maritime activities. Their 
presence in the town is reported as early as 1741. The 
proprietresses of these establishments were usually 
free coloured or black women, who had sometimes 
accumulated land and wealth through their 
relationships with local white men or those who 
worked in the shipping industry. Many of these 
women, such as Rachael Pringle and Betsy Austin, 
have earned their place in both the folklore and 
history books as being shrewd businesswomen who 
leveraged their social contacts to become property 
owners in their own right. 

Varying in respectability, several hotels/taverns 
were established all over the town and were part of 
the vibrant social scene of town life with drinking, 
dinners and balls. Dignity or Quality Balls were 
exclusive affairs that brought local mulatto women 
in contact with white men (elites, military personnel 





3 Although impressions of the town seem to have shifted over time from being “healthy” to “insalubrious” due to various epidemics 


and poor sanitation. 
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The Ice House, Bridgetown, Early 20th Century 


and visitors). Under regular social convention, members 
of these two groups would not normally have been 
allowed to socialize so openly, but the Dignity or 
Quality Balls created opportunities for social engage- 
ment, reflecting the unique social hierarchies that 
existed at the time based on class, race and gender.*4 

Both the properties and the property owners were 
interesting aspects of town life for visitors who were 
stopping over in the port town and were memorialized 
in several travel narratives or other cultural material 
penned during the period. Some notable establishments 
were the Royal Navy Hotel (owned and operated by 
Rachael Pringle); Betsy Austin’s tavern in McGregor 
Street; Sabrina Brade’s tavern in Cumberland Street 
and Rebecca Phillips’ ‘respectable’ hotel in Broad Street. 

The Savannah Hotel, located near the Garrison, 
was known as Sheriff’s House in the early 19th 
century, but it first became a hotel in 1887. It changed 
management many times, although it remained in 
the ownership of the Gale family from 1889 until the 
1970s. It was completely restored and greatly extended 
under the Government of Barbados’ Gems Project, 
re-opening in 2000 to become a luxury hotel on the 
island’s south coast. The original building was an 
outstanding house of eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century brick construction, with elegant cast iron 
balconies, and is depicted in a watercolour of the 
Garrison of 1816. 


Marketing 

Market activities are an important part of the tangible 
and intangible heritage of the port town. The 
confluence of European and African market cultures 


Victoria Hotel, Bridgetown, Early 20th Century 


has been imprinted on the townscape and is reflected 
in the place names, existing structures and the 
traditional marketing activities of the population. The 
rich history of urban marketing reveals the fluid 
tensions between economic activity, social status and 
the use of space. 

As an English port town planned on a medieval 
footprint, Historic Bridgetown represents the transfer 
of English economic culture. Established as a maritime 
market town, there was a demand for a variety of 
goods and services to supply the residential, commercial 
and military needs of the expanding population. 
Historic Bridgetown was not only a site of export of 
tropical products, but also an importer and distributor 
of goods produced throughout the Atlantic World. It 
was also the site of an active trade in other crops and 
goods that were produced on the island such as 
indigo, cotton, aloes, food items (ground provisions, 
meat products, fruits and vegetables) pottery, etc. 
These were goods that supplied a local, regional and 
sometimes, international market, but they were all 
traded openly on the streets (sometimes in specially 
designated areas legally and sometimes sold itinerantly 
or without sanction). 

Africans came with their own urban economic 
cultures and transferred their customs and practices 
to the urban colonial environment establishing and 
re-shaping existing economic relationships to ensure 
their place on the economic landscape of the town. 
Although restrictions were placed on marketing 
activities (particularly by enslaved Africans) and the 
sale of particular items (especially items that were 
destined for metropolitan markets, i.e. sugar cane), 





4'These were formal events where violin or fiddle music was played and fashionable dances were danced. Marcia Burrowes, "Popular 
Culture and the Arts in Bridgetown, 1787-1932," in Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to Commemorate the 375th Anniversary of 
Bridgetown, ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch (Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and Historical Society and The Department of 


History and Philosophy, 2005), 145-6. 
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Pottery Sale, Bridgetown, Early 20th Century 


the practice was tolerated and even supported by free 
and enslaved consumers from all over the island. A 
1779 amendment to an Act in 1774 sought to remove 
enslaved, poor white, and freedpersons from selling 
goods on the streets of Bridgetown by stating that 
they had to purchase a license that had to be renewed 
every year (which was well beyond the means of 
poorer commercial workers). Rural and urban 
enslaved men and women resisted these attempts to 
restrict their cultural and economic activities as they 
participated in markets disposing of the surplus of 
provisions that they cultivated on subsistence plots 
so that they could access the cash economy.*5 
Moreover, it was difficult trying to halt the trade since 
the white population (elite and other classes) were 
active consumers. Some urban slave owners owned 
enslaved men and women who they sent out to work 
as marketers.”° 

One of the clear continuities of African urban 
marketing culture over the centuries in the Caribbean, 
including in Bridgetown, is the practice of “heading” 
goods or transporting provisions, confectionery, 
mauby, etc. leaving their hands free and distributing 
the load more efficiently while walking long distances. 
This is described by various visitors to the island and 
has been depicted in artwork and photography.”” 





Wharf Scene, Bridgetown, Early 20th Century 


As early as 1657, the commercial area now known 
as Broad Street was designated for a “market place 
and other publique uses of this Island” and was given 
the name of Cheapside.”® Today, Cheapside refers to 
the western portion of the area across from St. Mary’s 
Church.?2 This area was once the site of the Great 
Market or the Butchers’ Shambles. Other market 
areas are commemorated in place names such as 
“Milk Market Street”. As traffic patterns change, 
marketing areas have shifted to a variety of areas in 
the city such as Suttle Street, Temple Yard (near 
Cheapside), Fairchild Street and the Swing Bridge. 
However, marketing remains an on-going activity in 
the city centre. 


VI. MILITARY DESCRIPTION 

Within the nominated property there are four areas 
which qualify as military: i) The Garrison Area; ii) 
Queen's Park House; iii) The Eye Hospital. 

The Garrison area, by far the most significant, 
covers about 150 acres. Historically enclosed by walls, 
the area is about 4,400 feet at its widest, west to east, 
and 3000 feet north to south. It can be easily divided 
into two main areas: i) the lower lands on the western 
side, concentrated along the Bay Street corridor and 
ending at Needham’s Point, and 11) the higher eastern 





*5 Hilary Beckles, "An Economic Life of Their Own: Slaves as Commodity Producers and Distributors in Barbados," Slavery and 


Abolition 12, no. I (1991). 


6 , ‘City the Limit: The Enslaved Community in Bridgetown 1800-1834," in Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to 
Commemorate the 375th Anniversary of Bridgetown, ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch (Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and 
Historical Society and the Department of History and Philosophy, 2005), 118-20. 





7 Burrowes, "Popular Culture and the Arts in Bridgetown, 1787-1932," 132-3. 


8 Warren Alleyne, Historic Bridgetown (Bridgetown: Barbados National Trust, 1978), 12. 


29 The name ‘Cheapside’ is an obvious reference to London’s Cheapside Market where a variety of goods and services good be obtained 


in the area from the medieval period on. 
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side, dominated by the former parade ground, now 
known as the Savannah. Its 8500 foot long eastern 
boundary is marked by the mostly-intact original 
Garrison wall while the western limits are defined by 
over 5000 feet of peninsular coast along Carlisle Bay 
and the South Coast. The area is characterized by the 
large ballast brick Garrison buildings, and constitutes 
the most complete British colonial Garrison complex 
in the world. 


Layout 

Development of the Garrison complex, in the late 
18th century, formed around the earlier established 
Charles Fort and St. Ann’s Castle. The oldest section, 
along Bay Street, is part of today’s commercial 
corridor linking the south coast to Bridgetown. By 
the early 19th century, with further expansion of the 
complex to the east, the Savannah became the focal 
point of the Garrison, which is still the case today. 
Surrounded by many notable historic Garrison 
buildings, including the Main Guard, the Drill Hall 
and the Soldiers and Officers’ Barracks (known as 
the “A’, “B” and “C” Blocks), the Savannah is now 
used primarily for sporting and recreational activities 
as well as occasional ceremonial events. 

The four entrances to the Garrison still occur at 
their original locations: Barrier Gate (Bay St.), South 
Gate (Hastings), North Gate (Dalkeith Hill) and 
Schmidt’s Gate (Dayrells Road.); though only the 
latter two are evidenced by their original gate posts 
[ref. to map]. Within the military boundary, there are 
approximately 170 buildings or sites, of which more 
than half have been identified as having historic, 
architectural or cultural significance. Architecturally, 
much of the historic building stock is of Caribbean 
Georgian design [refer to page 28]. Contemporary 
developments have mostly been commercial, with a 
residential component. 

Although some of the fortifications in the Garrison 
area date to the r7th century, military activities 
intensified once the Garrison complex was established 
in the late 18th century. From that period, the 
Garrison was intended to function as a major centre 
of regional army and naval operations in the British 
Empire rather than a militia outpost, protecting 
significant local economic or strategic interests. As 
a result, the Garrison area, along with its growing 
population constituted a fully complemented military 
community, which can be interpreted through its 
built heritage. The completeness and variety of the 
buildings and sites give insight into the garrison 
functions and activities that took place in the area 
over time. These activities could be grouped as 


follows: 


Administration and Security 
The Main Guard or Clock Tower 

The most notable and recognizable building facing 
onto the Savannah is the ‘Main Guard’ (or ‘Clock 
Tower’), built in 1804, situated to the west of the 
Savannah and near geographical centre of the entire 
Garrison area. As the internal security headquarters 
for the complex, it commands a complete view of the 
Savannah and surrounding structures and an almost 
complete view of the western side below the ridge on 
which it sits. Though not the largest building, its 
colonial architecture with its Roman arched portico 
and pediment in front of the octagon domed tower is 
synonymous with the Garrison and unique in 
Barbados. 


The Prison (now The Barbados Museum and 
Historical Society (BMHS)) 

The Garrison's prison is situated in the extreme 
north-east of the Garrison. The former soldiers’ 
prison, its western, and more visible, portion dates 
from 1853 while the eastern section dates from 1818. 
Built mainly of yellow brick, its appearance is almost 
unaltered since construction. The front central 
portion is of two storeys, featuring the usual gated 
entrance within a pediment styled portico. The 
portico is flanked on either side by open wooden 
galleries while the ground floor spreads out to single 
storey wings that once contained the cells. With 
most of the dividing cell walls removed to make 
larger more functional rooms, the BMHS has 
operated here since 1933 and represents the largest 
museum facility on the island. 

This prison, intended solely for the detention of 
soldiers pending court martial, was complemented 
by an officer’s detention building, located about 300 
ft to the south-east of the main prison. A much 
smaller building, it is notable for the small turret on 
its southern corner. Today this building is annexed 
to the older former Regimental Guard House and 
used as a residence. 


Accommodation: Barracks, Quarters and 
Supporting Facilities 
Dominating the Garrisor’s architecture, in particular 


Opposite Page (Top): The Main Guard at The Garrison 
Opposite Page (Bottom): View of The Main Guard at The 
Garrison by Lt John Money Carter, 1835 
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that of the Savannah area, are the three large red 
brick barrack buildings, now known as Blocks A, B 
and C. Built on the north-eastern side, in 1808, when 
overcrowding of the Garrison was a severe problem, 
they were also supported with all the additional 
facilities that would be required by these barracks 
capable of accommodating 1000 soldiers and 
officers. To this end, the areas to the east of the 
barracks are covered with existing buildings once 
used as kitchens, messes, privies, stores and smaller 
married men’s accommodations. 

Blocks A and B, looking out over the Savannah 
towards the Main Guard on the western side, are 
identical and little changed (though their conditions 
may vary). They display all those features that 
exemplify the Garrison architecture, in that they are 
built of brick, in two storeys, and are long and narrow 
with Roman arched arcades on the ground floor, 
open galleries on the first floor and hip roofs. The 
central pediment-styled portico adds a classical touch. 
Though once very visible from any position around 
the Savannah, they are generally obscured from view 
by large trees which have grown up since the 1831 
hurricane. Currently used for government offices 
and museum storage, Block A is destined to become 
the Barbados National Art Gallery, while Block B will 
become another wing of the BMHS. 

Just to the south of Dayrells Road and facing the 
north-west is the third of these buildings, Block C. 
Built specifically to house 250 officers, its design is 
similar to that of the previous two, though longer and 
narrower and with arched arcades on the first as well 
as the ground floor. It underwent a complete renovation 
in 2002, specifically to house the offices of the Town 
and Country Development Planning Office. 

On the western side of the Savannah and imme- 
diately to the north of the Main Guard is Stafford 
House, a two-storey former artillery barracks built in 
1812, now privately owned and used as offices. 
Though more recent plaster work has hidden its 
brick structure, the front of this building displays the 
arched arcades which appear on seven of the largest 
buildings around the Savannah making the feature a 
signature style of the Garrison. Originally built with 
ground floor arched arcades and a first floor wooden 
gallery, the upper gallery was destroyed in the 1831 
hurricane and replaced with a second row of brick 
arches. As with the A, B and C blocks, this barrack 
also featured external nearby cook houses and 
canteens. 

The very long two-storey Stone Barracks facing east 
onto the Savannah from inside the Barbados Defence 
Force (BDF) compound, completes the inventory of 


large arcaded barrack buildings dominating the 
Savannah area. Though it appears to be built entirely 
of brick, most of the original 1790 building is 
constructed of stone. Major portions of the double 
floored brick arched arcades on the north, east and 
south facades were added after the 1831 hurricane; as 
done to the upper floor of Stafford house. Built as 
an officers’ barracks, it is now a soldier’s barracks and 
generally unchanged since the 1830s. 

Behind (and to the west of) the Stone Barracks are 
located two other large, long barrack buildings: The 
1790 West India Barracks (to the north) and the 1842 
Iron Barracks (to the south). Together with the Stone 
Barracks they enclose the north, south and eastern 
sides of the original and smaller 18th century parade 
ground, now covered with several modern warehouse 





Drill Hall, The Garrison 





Stone Barracks, The Garrison 
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Shot Hall, Barbados by M.D.J. c.1880 (now The Barbados Yacht Club) 


style structures. All are enclosed within what is now 
the Barbados Defence Force compound and is off 
limits to the public, except by special arrangement. 
While the West India Barracks displays the typical 
arch arcaded ground floor with open galleries on the 
first floor, the Iron Barracks displays open galleries 
on both floors. This could be achieved by the use of 
a prefabricated iron gallery design that had proved 
itself on the earlier constructed Ordnance Hospital, 
having survived the 1831 hurricane almost without 
damage. 

The remainder of the surviving accommodation 
structures are smaller in size, intended for specific 
personnel. Two of these ‘quarters’ utilized structures 
that pre-date the establishment of the Garrison and 
so represent buildings that were adapted for military 
use. 

The most notable of these would be what is known 
today as George Washington House and is located at 
the top of Bush Hill on the western side of the 
Savannah. Originally constructed circa 1720, it 
represents the oldest house in the area. Built mainly 
of lime stone, it exhibits classic Georgian lines with 
the usual tropical weather features of hooded 
windows and open verandah. Restoration of this 
building was completed in 2006 and it is used as a 
museum, noted for being the only place George 
Washington ‘slept’ outside of what is now the 
continental USA. The property also features the 
remains of an 18th century watermill and stone bath 
house, and a 19th century (military era) former 
stables. The museum operates daily as a heritage 
attraction. 

Shot Hall, the building currently used as the club 


house of the Barbados Yacht Club, located at the 
junction with Chelsea Road and Bay Street, is the 
other 18th century house which probably pre-dates 
the Garrison's establishment in 1789. Later known 
as Shot Hall, this two-storey building was eventually 
converted for use as the residence of the Commander 
of the Royal Engineers, utilizing the familiar Roman 
arches for the ground floor main entrance. 

The Brigade Medical Centre, located opposite the 
Hastings Police Station and just inside the location of 
the South Gate, was originally built circa 1790 as a 
convalescent home. However, it was soon used as 
the Brigade Major’s Quarters, and possibly rebuilt in 
early 1830s, of stone and brick, after the 1831 
hurricane. The original single storey structure remains 
relatively unaltered, though it is now annexed to a 
relatively large early 20th century two-storey building; 
part of its initial residential expansion. Two of the 
outbuildings (pharmacy and radiology dept), though 
appearing modern are actually some of the oldest at 
the Garrison, originating as stables, circa 1790. 

Outside of the main Garrison site, located at the 
eastern side of Bridgetown, is Queen's Park House 
(originally known as ‘King’s House until 1837 and 
then ‘Queen's House’ until 1909). Built soon after 
the destruction of the original building by the 1780 
hurricane, this (as well as the original) building was 
used as the residence of the Commander of the 
British troops, after they first arrived in Barbados, in 
1780. It is an interesting combination of Colonial, 
Georgian and West Indian vernacular styles, with 
Roman arches, jalousies and open galleries. After 
the withdrawal of British troops in 1905, the 
Government of Barbados purchased Queen’s House 
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and its grounds in 1906, and opened it as Queen's 
Park in 1909. Lady Gilbert Carter, wife of the 
Governor Sir Gilbert Carter (1904-1911) designed the 
park, with formal gardens, pond and band stand. In 
1973 Oliver Messel was commissioned by Govern- 
ment to carry out the restoration of Queen's Park 
House and it is now appropriately utilized as an art 
gallery and reception hall, and with a small theatre 
upstairs. 

The Retreat is one of the oldest buildings at 
Harrison College3° Following the construction of 
King's House as a residence for the future commanders- 
in-chief of the region, two additional buildings called 
"The Retreat" and "The Pavilion", were added. These 
buildings were erected as quarters for senior staff 
officers. Upon the withdrawal of the British Garrison 
between 1905 and 1o11, the Barbados Government 
bought the land. The majority portion of the land was 
given to the St. Michael Vestry to have the grounds 
converted into a public park. The other portion of 
land,""The Retreat", was given to Harrison College by 
the Barbados Government. 


Health and Medical Facilities 

The mortality rate, particularly during the early 
part of the Garrison era, was extremely high. As a 
result there were extensive health facilities with the 
potential to house as many as 20% of the total 
number of troops stationed. 

After using a number of more temporary, or 
unsuitable, structures for hospital accommodation, 
the purpose built General Hospital, now known as 
Pavilion Court, was completed in 1806. Comprising 
three large buildings and numerous smaller ancillary 
structures, the facility was capable of housing 300 
patients. Converted into apartments in 1928, they 
have remained unchanged to date. Located in Hastings, 
to the East of the nominated property, this site (along 





Commemorative Postcard of Opening of Queen's Park by 
Lady Gilbert Carter, Percy Leverick, 1909 


with adjacent areas) is being reviewed by Govern- 
ment to enable its subsequent consideration for 
inclusion in the ‘Historic Bridgetown and its Garrisor’ 
application. 

The Medical Pavilion (also under review by Govern- 
ment for inclusion) was a grand residence for the 
Surgeon in Charge of the Military Hospital, located 
just next door. Predating the A and B Blocks by about 
two years, this building is similar in design, though 
without the imposing central pediment. It was sold 
in 1906 and adapted as apartments. Gutted by fire 
in 1979 it remained a hollow ruin until it was 
restored by Coconut Court Beach Hotel, located 
across the road, to become the Barbados Pavilion. 

The Ordnance Hospital Complex, located at the 
south-eastern rim of the Savannah, comprised four 
buildings, now all used as individual residences and 
known as Letchworth (former hospital kitchen), 
Geneva (former hospital ward), Rafeen (former hospital 
surgery) and Lexham (former surgeon's quarters). 
Construction was completed in early 1831 and it is 
the only known complete complex of its type in the 
world, including the original front perimeter-wall 
railing and gated entrance. The main building 





Queen's House, Barbados by M.D,]J, c.1880 (now Queen's Park Gallery) 





3° General Gabriel Christie, commander of the British troops in Barbados bought the land now occupied by Queen's Park in 1782. 
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Pavillion Court, the former Military Hospital 


(Geneva) would have been the first building constr- 
ucted using pre-fabricated ironwork in the island and 
proved a very successful design in resisting the 1831 
hurricane. It utilized a raised ground floor, to provide 
under floor ventilation and a deep gallery surround- 
ing the entire 18-door single open ward. After the 
Ordnance Department was incorporated into the War 
Office, in 1855, the buildings became the Officer’s 
recreation rooms and library (in 1868, it included the 
Garrison Dramatic Club theatre). All of the buildings 
were transferred to ‘sub-divided’ private ownership 
in 1906. By the early 1930s most of them had gone 
through various degrees of transformation (to plant- 
ation house style) with little further change to date. 


Stores, Armouries / Magazines 

With a few exceptions, the storage facilities were 
located near the naval dockyard, in the low-lying 
district west of the Bush Hill escarpment. 

The former Commissariat Store, on Bay Street, 
now the headquarters of the Barbados Light and 
Power Company (BL&P), is one of the best known. It 
dates from 1790 and was restored in the 1980s. 
Overlooked by all the buildings on the upper level 
between the Main Guard and George Washington 
House, it is on two floors, has exposed stone constr- 
uction (though it was originally plastered) and a double 
wooden gallery. As with a number of storage facilities 
of the time, limited by roof span design, it maximizes 
coverage of the square area on which it was built by 
utilizing a ‘U’-shaped design arrangement. 

To the north of the cemetery are lands formerly 





occupied by the Barbados National Terminals Ltd and 
Mobil Oil but now abandoned. These areas were 
originally occupied by naval forces, of which remains 
the original Naval Ordnance Store, one of the largest 
roofed Garrison structures, dating from c1808. This 
is a single storey building 120 feet long and wide with 
large slopping buttresses. The original multi-hipped 
roof structure has been replaced by a free-standing 
(not supported by existing walls) pitched gable roof 
which fools onlookers into thinking it is a modern 
building. 

The Island Inn, on Engineers Pier Road, is of a 
similar layout to the Barbados Light and Power offices 
though on just one storey. It is the former Comm- 
issariat Rum Store, built in 1804. Again, this building 
has exposed stonework displaying a variety of repairs 
(probably due to storms) and military alterations. 

On the higher ground is the Drill Hall, built in 
1790 onto the north-east face of St Ann’s Castle 
(1707). Itis distinctive in style as it underwent some 
facade changes in its early life when it was transformed 
from barracks to armoury use, with large gated 
access on the ground floor. Today it is the Officers 
Mess for the Barbados Defense Force containing, 
amongst other things, a restaurant and bar and a 
small museum room. Its plastered appearance suggests 
that it was built mainly of stone and was possibly a 
hasty addition to the Garrison plan. 

Savannah Lodge is located on the south eastern 
side of the parade ground (south west of the Ordnance 
Hospital). This building, converted to a residence 
(formerly known as ‘Boylstor) in 1906, was originally 
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constructed as a Barrack Store, in 1850. It was a 
simple gable ended building with an unusually wide 
(deep) roof span. Though it would have had only one 
floor, it was tall enough (like the ward of the 
Ordnance Hospital) to have a second storey built-in 
to it to double the floor space. Though it currently 
lies vacant, it remains very true to its early 2oth 
century appearance. 


Defence Installations 

Charles Fort, in the extreme west, represents the 
oldest fortification site in the Garrison footprint, with 
origins going back to 1650.Originally of fascine 
construction, it was rebuilt in stone by 1845 and 
much of this structure remains today having been 
stabilized in 1966 with the construction of the 
original Hilton Hotel. Like the hotel, the fort is open 
to the public at all times and is frequently used by 
the hotel for special events. On decommissioning, in 
1905, the cannon at the fort were thrown over the 
walls into the sea, where their slowly eroding 
remains can still be seen. 

The largest extant collection of r7th, 18th and roth 
century artillery pieces in the hemisphere, including 
a rare gun with the Cromwell Coat of Arms dating 
back to the interregnum period (1649-1660)3", can 
be found at the Garrison.3? Also amongst this 
collection is an Elizabethan demi-culverin cast 
between 1590-1595. Individual pieces are located In 
front of the Main Guard, where cannon have 
traditionally been on display since the late 19th 
century, over-looking the race track, and within the 
precinct of St. Ann’s Castle in the National Armoury 
Museum (formerly the Powder Magazine). 

St. Ann's Castle, completed in 1707, represents the 
oldest known stone structure in the area. Intended 
to be a ‘keep’ or last place of refuge for Charles Fort, 
it became the focal point of the ‘new’ garrison when 
it was under design in the late 1780s. Though the 
internal structures changed during the Garrison era, 
the familiar tower, built c1830, remains as one of the 
uniquely ‘Garrison’ images. Outwardly, though 
always difficult to discern its true form, the castle has 
not changed in appearance for over 300 years. 


Naval 

Access to the Engineers Pier, which may date back 
to the 1790s, lies through the Grand Barbados Hotel, 
located at the point where Engineers Pier Road 
becomes the Aquatic Gap. Today Engineers Pier is 
part of the hotel’s restaurant facilities and leads on 
to a wooden extension (19th century) and pier house 
(early 20th century) that once formed part of the 
Aquatic Club, which operated from this site between 
1924 and 1969. 


Savannah (or Sports and Recreation) 

Today, the Garrison Savannah represents Barbados’ 
largest urban green-space (containing the highest 
density of trees in Barbados’ urban corridor) and, 
though still used for occasional military parades and 
other official functions, is the centre of numerous 
sporting and leisure activities. Chief among these is 
horse racing, with the Savannah being the oldest 
functioning horse race track (since 1845) in the 
Americas. Operated by the Barbados Turf Club since 
1905, more than 20 race meetings are staged every 
year, capable of attracting more than 20,000 
spectators at the height of the season, in March. The 
spectator stands were constructed at various times 
going back to the late 19th century and early 2oth 
century and the more recent VIP stand was 
constructed in the 1990s. 

Other race sports use the area. Bicycle racing 
occasionally takes over the 1.5km Savannah ring road 





View of St. Ann’s Garrison and the Savannah, Barbados by 
William H. Freeman, 1853 





3" The gun carries the cypher combining the Cross of St. George with the Irish Harp, used by the Commonwealth. It is one of only two 


guns in existence worldwide known to do so. See Hartland, 2. 


32 Michael Hartland, The Great Guns of Barbados: The Finest Collection of 17th Century English Iron Guns Known to Exist Anywhere 


(Barbados: Miller Publishing Company Ltd, 2009), 12 
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Monument to the Soldiers Killed in the 1831 Hurricane by Lt. 
John Money Carter (Shown at tts former site opposite the 
Military Hospital), 1835 


(called the ‘Garrison Road’). As recently as the 1960s, 
goat racing was a popular sport around the Savannah. 
The Savannah also features football fields, cricket 
wickets and is the home to the Barbados Rugby Club, 
with two full pitches for their use. Ringing all this 
activity, and inside the race tracks, is an approximately 
Ikm jogging track, used every day by the public in 
early morning and late afternoon. During horse-race 
meets, it doubles as the track for the emergency 
vehicle, which shadows each race. The Garrison has 
also been popular with kite-flyers at Easter. 

All of these ongoing activities at the Garrison 
provide continuities with past recreational uses and 
lend insight into the intangible heritage aspects of 
the site. 


Religious and Memorial 

Situated between the Hilton Hotel and the 
Barbados Defence Force compound is the Military 
cemetery, which pre-dates 1816 and is the largest 
individual historic site and still in use today. A walled 
cemetery, facing onto the southern shoreline, it 
extended into the area currently within the hotel 
srounds, with cholera graves placed further east. 

The property now known as ‘Little Heath’ is 
constructed out of the ruins of the Garrison chapel, 


built in 1855 and then demolished in 1906. St. 
Matthias Church, built 1837-1841 in Hastings (outside 
of the nominated property), was used by the garrison 
forces from 1848 until 1855 and is today still used by 
the Barbados Defence Force for official occasions. 

The Monument at the top of Bush Hill comm- 
emorates the victims of the 1831 hurricane. Originally 
located opposite the General Hospital, in Hastings, it 
was moved to the present spot in 1906. Similarly, 
the Monument located at the junction of the Garrison 
Road with Dalkeith, which commemorates those 
who fell in action in 1809 and 1810, originally stood 
between the Stone Barracks and St. Ann’s Castle. It 
too was relocated in 1906. 


VII. CULTURAL DESCRIPTION 
A. Street Performance, Theatre Arts and 
Entertainment 


Street Performance 

Visitors to the port town have reported a wide 
variety of cultural activities that contributed to the 
lived experience in Historic Bridgetown and its 
Garrison. People from all strata of urban and rural 
society were drawn to the town as a centre of cultural 
expression. The streets were a hive of activities with 
people from all over the world clambering to be a part 
of the cultural and economic life of the town. In spite 
of the restrictions placed on the cultural activities of 
enslaved and free persons of colour, urban spaces 
were used for assembly, the exchange of ideas and 
for cultural expression. During slavery, Africans 
could be heard “in any square or corner of the town” 
singing their own songs while accompanied by 
musical instruments such as drums, rattles and 
banjos.33 These open-air traditions continued after 
emancipation with dances and improvised musical 
instruments reflecting the African tradition.34 There 
were also street festivals or ‘brams’ that were held on 
holidays or other occasions. 

Street musicians were also a common sight in 
Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison. Playing 
improvised instruments, banjos and drums, these 
itinerant musicians would entertain passersby and 
in more formal venues such as Dignity Balls. These 
performers likely formed a kind of ‘tuk band’. Other 
solo street performers like the ‘Banja Man’ were a 





33 George Pinckard, Notes on the West Indies (London: Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1816), 264, Jerome S. and Charlotte J. Frisbie 
Handler, "Aspects of Slave Life in Barbados: Music and Its Cultural Context," Caribbean Studies 11, no. 4 (1972). 


34 Burrowes, "Popular Culture and the Arts in Bridgetown, 1787-1932," 137-8. 
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mainstay of street culture before and after emancipation. 
The Banja Man played music for excursions, fairs, 
exhibitions and at private residences. Other stories 
of the ‘Banja Mar’ have been reported throughout 
the African Diaspora (in other Caribbean territories, 
Brazil and the American South), providing cultural 
continuities and parallels with other African cultures 
in the Americas.35 

The Barbados Landship is a unique Barbadian 
tradition arising out of the mutual-aid societies or 
friendly societies that were an integral part of social 
organization in the 19th and 2oth centuries. Members 
pay contributions, from which, on sickness or death, 
their families can derive benefits. The Barbados 
Landship mimics the British Navy in a ceremonial 
procession in which members masquerade in Navy 
uniforms (as Lord High Admiral, Captain, Boatswain, 
nurses or ‘stars’ and other ranks) and dance on land 
as if on ship, swaying and moving to the rhythm of 
the sea in manoeuvres. 

The procession is accompanied by a tuk band. The 
origins of the tuk band are not known for certain, but 
the instruments and rhythms derive from both 
African and European musical traditions. The tuk 
band comprises a tin flute or “penny whistle” player; 
a “lettle” (Iittle) drummer and a bass drummer. The 
flute provides the melody while complicated rhythms 
are played on the drums. There is some evidence that 
the musical ensemble predates the West India 
Regiments, but undoubtedly West India Regiments 
bands were influenced by both the imported military 
and local sounds of regimental life. 

Both the mutual-aid and ceremonial functions of 
the landships speak to the influence of the creoliz- 
ation process on the island’s inhabitants. As a port 
town, where the working class was so dependent on 
maritime traffic for their livelihoods, people fused 
their perceptions of the military and maritime 
economy with African cultural traditions of rotating 
savings and credit associations (known locally as 
meeting turns or su-su).3° 

As part of the continuation of these street perform- 
ance traditions dating to the period of slavery, 
carnivals, festivals and the landships proliferated in 
the early 2oth century and some of these activities 
persist, particularly in the spirit of the Landship and 


Crop Over festivities that take place just outside of 
the city. As urban spaces, the streets have often been 
reclaimed for official and unofficial purposes for 
street parades and assemblies. Open air concerts and 
other events are held in Independence Square. 


Theatre Arts 

Theatre Arts have long been a part of the cultural 
scene of Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison. 
Theatres have been functioning in the island since 
the early 18th century and were often accommodated 
in buildings adapted for the purpose of staging 
productions. George Washington, for example, noted 
that he watched the Tragedy of George Barnwell in 1751. 
Theatres hosted visiting and local theatre companies 
who entertained audiences usually drawn from the 
local and military elite of the island. There was a 
permanent Garrison Amateur Theatre where British 
officers were often part of the productions, which 
sometimes travelled outside of Barbados. Other 
theatres included the Theatre Royal and Albert Hall. 
By the 19th century, the free coloured population 
formed the first non-white theatre company, giving 
their first performance in 1805 at the Lyceum 
Amateur Theatre to both free coloureds and whites. 

Reflecting the stratification of urban society, these 
spaces were often segregated along racial and class 
lines, and were usually reserved for the free (white 
and coloured) population in town. They also reflected 
imperial values. Nearly all productions were based 
on non-Caribbean scripts which represented the 
exchange of ideas and cultures that fixed Historic 
Bridgetown and its Garrison squarely into the 
formation of imperial identities. There were a few 
local playwrights, but they too referenced the role of 
colonial enterprise in the building of Empire. 
However, regional cultural exchanges did occur. In 
1877, the Afro-Cuban violinist, Chevalier Brindis de 
Salas, who performed at Covent Garden prior to his 
arrival in Bridgetown, delivered a performance at the 
Albert Hall in James Street.3” 


Opposite Page (Top): Barbados Landship 

Opposite Page (Bottom Right): Start of Bicycle Marathon, 
People Wearing Costumes c.1900 

Opposite Page (Bottom Left): Queen’s Park Opening 

Day, 1909 





35 [bid., 139-40. 


3° Carrington et al., eds., A-Z of Barbadian Heritage, 112;26. 


37 [bid., 206-7, Burrowes, "Popular Culture and the Arts in Bridgetown, 1787-1932," 146-8. 
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Public Dinner in Honour of the Commissioners from the 
North American Provinces, c.1865 


Even in metropolitan centres theatres were often 
short-lived, so many of the abovementioned theatres 
no longer exist as theatre spaces. This trend reflects 
the rapid transformations and adaptations in urban 
cultural life when the advent of radio, film and 
television supplanted traditional theatre culture. 
However, theatre spaces are being revived in the city 
with the planned restoration of the Empire Theatre 
(built in 1922) and the Daphne Joseph Hackett 
Theatre (formerly named the Queen's Park Theatre).3° 


Marshall Hall 

Located in the Warehouse District on Hinck’s 
Street, Marshall's Hall (as it was first called) was 
designed by Thomas Marshall, Superintendent of 
Public Works, and built in 1861 at a cost of £5000. It 
housed Marshall's engineering workshop on the 
sround floor, and a much celebrated hall on the 
upper floor. The size of the hall (150 by 80 feet) was 
claimed in the Illustrated London News to be “probably 
the largest room in the West Indies”. It hosted balls, 
plays, bazaars, concerts, and at one time even the 
annual exhibition. The building has also been used 
for several other purposes, such as a rum refinery 
and sugar store, reflecting the varied functions of the 
evolving port town. It has been unused for more than 
20 years, and the larger eastern wing has been 
destroyed by fire, leaving only the smaller western 
section standing. 


B. Education and Literacy 


Harrison College 
Founded as Harrison Free School in 1733, Harrison 


Harrison College, c.1910 


College is the second oldest school in Barbados. It 
is named for Thomas Harrison, a Bridgetown 
merchant who provided a building (which became a 
Masonic Lodge) near St. Michael's Cathedral for the 
education of poor white children. Operating as a 
small charitable school until 1871, the school was 
reorganized as a First Grade School for boys and 
moved to its current location on Crumpton Street. 
Renamed Harrison College, the school continued to 
focus on a classical curriculum with some attention 
paid to the sciences. Enrolment at the prestigious 
institution reflected the social stratification of 
colonial Barbadian society. Those who could afford 
the fees were usually drawn from the upper classes, 
while as time went by, some promising boys from 
the lower classes were granted scholarships to attend 
the institution. 

Education was held in high regard in Barbadian 
colonial society as it was seen as a route to social and 
economic mobility in the rigid class structure of the 
colony. Moreover, regarded as a pillar of the country’s 
national development, the range of schools located 
in Bridgetown (religious schools, free schools and 
girls’ schools) commemorates the hard-fought battle 
to democratize and expand education in post- 
emancipation Barbados. In the 1960s, school fees at 
government secondary schools were abolished, while 
in the 1980s, Harrison College and most other 
Government-run secondary schools were made co- 
educational. 


Public Library 
In the effort to keep pace with metropolitan 
discoveries and knowledge, Barbadians were always 





38 Theatre arts in the Caribbean have also undergone some post-colonial transformations and now reflect a wealth of cultural material 


drawn from local, regional and Diasporic sources. 
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early and active consumers of books in the book trade 
that existed between London and the rest of the 
British Atlantic World. In 1777, a Literary Society was 
established in Barbados and a Library Association in 
1814. Both of these were private organizations 
intended primarily for the benefit of members. In 
1836, a visitor to Bridgetown opined, “There are two 
very excellent literary institutions in this town, both 
possessing very superior libraries, as a reference to 
the catalogue will testify. The subscribers are 
extremely kind in giving permission to visitors to the 
island, to have free access to their books, charts, &c. 
&c.”39 

In 1847 an Act was passed “establishing a Public 
Library and Museum in this Island”. This was three 
years before the first Public Libraries Act was passed 
in Britain. The Public Library was started in Codd’s 
House (where the termination of the Apprenticeship 
Period was signed into law in 1838, fully emancipating 
the former enslaved population) and it was given the 
collections of the Literary Society and the Library 
Association.*° In 1874, the Public Library was moved 
to a section of the Public Buildings or Parliament 
Buildings. 

At the turn of the century, Scottish-American 
philanthropist Andrew Carnegie donated a grant to 
sponsor the construction of a free library. In 1904, 
the Carnegie Library was opened to the public. It is a 
coral stone building built in the English Renaissance 





“There are two very excellent 
literary institutions in this 
town, both possessing very 

superior libraries, as a 
reference to the catalogue will 


testify. The subscribers are 
extremely kind in giving 
permission to visitors to the 
island, to have free access to 
their books, charts, &c. &c.” 


style. The Library is now part of the National Library 
Service (established 1985), which is a major repository 
for Barbadiana dating back to the 18th century. 


D. Masonic Temples and Fraternal Organizations 


Freemasonry, or the teachings and practises of the 
secret fraternal orders of Free and Accepted Masons, 
comprises the largest worldwide secret society or 
sroup of societies. It was spread throughout the 
British Empire, and several Lodges, English and 
Scottish, were firmly established in Barbados dating 
from the 1740s. Drawn from various socio-economic 
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39 Thomas Rolph, "Excerpt From "A Brief Account, Together with Observations Made During a Visit to the West Indies..." (1836)," 


Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society LV (2009): 159. 


4° In addition to being the site where the termination of the Apprenticeship system was signed in 1838, it was also the site where the 
statute of 1840 was declared announcing Bridgetown as the island’s 12th constituency, which led to the election of Samuel Jackman 
Prescod, the first non-white Barbadian to be elected to the Hosue of Assembly for Bridgetown. Codd’s House was unfortunately 
demolished in 1985 to make way for new development projects, which have now been abandoned. 
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Masonic Lodge, Spry Street 


and ethnic groups, these organizations were 
“committed to moral advancement, civic duty, 
charitable and mutual aid” and reflect middle class 
values and aspirations within the social and cultural 
landscape of Historic Bridgetown. Prior to the 
development of the welfare state and national 
security, these organisations provided their member- 
ship and selected members of the urban community 
with mutual and charitable aid. Creating vital social 
networks, these organizations provided opportunities 
for socio-economic mobility in the restricted social 
landscape of plantation society that was defined by 
rigid land-labour relationships.“ 

Masonic Lodges and fraternal organizations have 
traditionally called their meeting places temples. The 
present Lodge on Spry Street was the original 
Harrison’s Free School (now Harrison College) until 
1870 when the College moved to Mangrove Lodge 
(its present site) and sold the building to the 
Freemasons. It is a three-storey Georgian building of 
brick. 

Two older temples have left their mark as place 
names in Bridgetown. Temple Yard at Cheapside, 
most recently used as a craft centre, was once the site 
of the old Naval Hospital (replaced in 1805 by the 
new naval hospital at Hastings, now Navy Gardens). 
The old hospital was bought by the “Ancient Masons” 
for their Lodge (and called The Temple). Another 
order, the Modern Masons, had a lodge in “an alley 
leading from the Old Churchyard (now St Mary’s) to 
Baxter’s Road”. This is now Mason Hall Street. The 
two orders joined in 1813 and used the Temple but 
after its demolition by the 1831 hurricane, the site was 
sold. 


E. Religious Institutions / Places of Worship 


Among former English colonial towns, Historic 
Bridgetown stands out for the number of religious 
institutions that supported the spiritual lives of the 
residents of Barbados throughout its history. Many 
of the new arrivants, mainly the English, who would 
come to constitute the religious majority (those 
belonging to the Anglican Church) and minorities of 
the island were drawn to its prosperity throughout 
the colonial period. Others, on the other hand, such 
as English, Irish and Scottish indentured labourers 
and enslaved Africans, were forcibly brought to the 
island to help build England’s sugar colony. All of 
them brought their cultural traditions, including 
their religion. In fact, some groups, such as the 
Quakers and Dissenters as well as the Sephardic 
Jews, were fleeing religious persecution and were 
looking for a place that would allow them to practise 
their religion with little interference from local 
authorities. If they had the resources and the 
inclination, these groups were able to make a lasting 
impression on the townscape through the erection 
of their places of worship. However other groups, 
such as enslaved Africans, found little support for 
their beliefs so what it is known about those 
traditions is now part of the town’s intangible cultural 





Detail from English Quakers as Tobacco Planters in 
Barbados by Carel Allard, c.1643 





4" Aviston Downes, "Secret and Other Societies in Bridgetown," in Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to Commemorate the 375th 
Anniversary of Bridgetown, ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch (Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and Historical Society and the 


Department of History and Philosophy, 2005). 
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heritage. By the early 19th century, other religious 
sroups such as the Wesleyans (Methodists) or 
Moravians, attracted several new members from the 
enslaved and free populations and erected their own 
places of worship in the town. 

The built heritage of a number of these religious 
groups (some of which were tolerated at different 
times, while others were not) is testimony to the past 
and living religious diversity of Historic Bridgetown 
and its inhabitants. 


i. Anglicanism 
St. Michael's Cathedral 

St. Michael's Church was one of the first churches 
established by Sir William Tufton in the island in 
1629, and was the first Anglican church in the parish 
of St. Michael. The first church, built on the site 
where St. Mary’s Church now stands, deteriorated 
quite quickly, but was ‘rebuilt with strong timbers’. 
Construction of the new church started in 1660 on 
the land where the current church stands (near St. 
Michael's Row). After some disputes about its 
construction, it was consecrated in 1665. The original 
church was likely built using brick, not stone and had 
a south porch with a room over the entrance for the 
vestry. The timber roof was supported by two rows 
of four stone columns. In 1675, a severe hurricane 
destroyed the roof and palmetto leaves were used to 
cover the church. 

The church's design and function lend insight into 
the social relations that dominated early plantation 
society. Pews were built at the occupant’s expense 
and could be passed down in the family, sold or 
passed to other persons. The possession of a pew was 
a status symbol and a greater or lesser value was 
ascribed to the pew depending on its location in the 
church. An early entry in the vestry minutes ordered 
the Churchwardens to “take order for ye placing and 
seating of ye inhabitants according to their degree 
and quality” (Hill 2'7). Consequently, many disputes 
arose regarding the purchase and placement of pews, 
reflecting the social tensions that existed in the 
colony, especially among the urban and rural elite. 

As it was one of the most important buildings in 
the colony in the late r7th and early 18th centuries, 
there is a lot of information recorded about its 
construction and subsequent additions or renovations. 
In spite of the attention paid to the building, a 
hurricane in 1780 completely destroyed it. Construction 





Stes 


Aerial View of St. Michael’s Cathedral 


of the new church took place between 1784 and 1786, 
but was plagued by many structural issues (as it had 
been previously). Bishop Coleridge elevated the 
church to a cathedral in 1825. It survived the 1831 
hurricane and received the wounded. A visitor 
described the post-hurricane renovation: “The 
cathedral of St. Michael's is a fine, large building — 
the roof is a magnificent piece of architecture, 
unsupported by any pillar. The chancel, with the 
Bishop's throne, forms a very handsome termination. 
The galleries are spacious.”* 

Bishop John Mitchinson proposed the construction 
of a new cathedral in 1874 to remedy the numerous 
structural problems, but the plan was abandoned 
when the Mitchinson left office some eight years 
later. He opposed racial segregation in education and 
was critical of the upper classes, which made him 
very unpopular. The only addition since 1786 has 
been the addition of the chapel behind the High Altar 
in 1938. The building has miraculously escaped the 
fires that have ravaged the town, and has played a 
continuous role in the religious life of a changing 
town. 


St. Mary’s Church 

St. Mary’s Church is the other Anglican church 
that dominates Historic Bridgetown’s town centre. 
Built in 1825, St. Mary’s Church was constructed as 
one of the oldest Chapels of Ease in the island. In 
order to service the growing population, Bishop 
Coleridge directed the construction of several 
additional chapels / churches on the island in the 
early 19th century. He laid the cornerstone on July 
25,1825 in an elaborate ceremony which was attended 
by the Governor, Heads of Departments, military 





4 Rolph, "Excerpt From "A Brief Account, Together with Observations Made During a Visit to the West Indies..." (1836)," 158. 
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St. Mary’s Church 


personnel and even Freemasons. 

Sited on the Old Churchyard of the original St. 
Michael's Church, St. Mary’s Church was built on 
one of the oldest consecrated grounds in the English 
Americas. The Old Churchyard has played a continuous 
role in the political and social life of the town and 
was used for several purposes prior to the erection 
of St. Mary’s Church in the early nineteenth century. 
It was used as a place of assembly to celebrate the 
birthday of George III in 1733, demonstrating the 
loyalty of the Barbadian population to the English 
Crown. It was also used as a burial ground for the 
town’s enslaved and free populations. Memorial 
ledgers and floor stones in the churchyard indicate 
this use with dates ranging from 1681 to 1817. 

After the erection of the church, it continued to 
symbolize the socio-political evolution of the town 
and island. The nearby St. Mary’s Junior School and 
St. Mary’s Infants’ School are among the oldest of 
the non-secondary schools in Barbados. In 1818, 
members of Bridgetown’s free coloured community 
formed the Society for the Education of the Coloured 
Poor and solicited donations to build a school for free 
coloured children. An English army officer, Lt. Luggar, 
who was stationed in Barbados, obtained a £100 per 
year grant from the Church Missionary Society for a 
master’s salary based on the condition that the school 
would serve the enslaved population as well. The 
third curate (1832-1851) was William M. Harte who 
was an outspoken advocate of the spiritual equality of 
the enslaved population. He was charged with a 
misdemeanour, tried and convicted for preaching 


this message and was fined one shilling. He appealed 
to King George IV, was pardoned and continued his 
ministry on behalf of the enslaved population. The 
grave of the Rt. Excellent Samuel Jackman Prescod 
(1806-1871), the first non-white member of the 
House of Assembly, is also located in the churchyard. 

Built of brick in the Caribbean Georgian style, the 
Church survived the hurricane of 1831. Many other 
features make it one of the most attractive buildings 
in Barbados, including the jalousied south porch and 
decorated barrel-vaulted ceiling. The chancel was 
added in 1894. John Montefiore, a Jewish merchant 
(see Montefiore Fountain), donated an elaborate font 


in 1863. 


ii. Judaism 
Nidhe Israel Synagogue and Museum 

The Jewish Synagogue in Bridgetown is situated 
on the oldest Jewish consecrated ground in the 
English-speaking Americas. Established in 1654, the 
Synagogue located on Synagogue Lane was the 
community centre and place of worship for the 
Jewish population in Barbados. The Synagogue is 
located close to the central residential and business 
district for the urban Jewish population of Swan 
Street, or “Jew Street” as it came to be called. Public 
worship by Jews was permitted by 1654 — three years 
ahead of London. A community of Sephardic Jews 
fleeing persecution in North-Eastern Brazil, relocated 
to Barbados during Oliver Cromwells interregnum 
and by 1654, a synagogue, Kahal Kadosh Nidhe Israel 
(Holy Congregation of the Scattered of Israel) had 
been built on the island. The synagogue quickly 
became a centre for rabbinical scholarship in the 
New World. 

Barbados, because of the wealth the sugar industry 
generated in the 17th and 18th centuries, has a striking 
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Interior of The Jewish Synagogue, c. 1900 
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array of funerary monuments and grave ledgers in the 
Synagogue’s graveyard. Eustace Shilstone published his 
study, Monumental Inscriptions in the Jewish Synagogue 
at Bridgetown, Barbados in 1955 (since republished in 
1988). A total of 422 graves in the Beth Haim of the 
Bridgetown synagogue have thus far been recorded 
for the period 1658 to 1900 and relate mostly to 
Sephardic burials. At peak, the Barbados Sephardim 
may have numbered some 800 individuals. 

The ledger stones were invariably imported, a 
costly process, to which must be added the cost of 
incising the epitaph and sculpting the icons. This 
work was also largely done overseas, though there is 
some evidence to indicate that local stonecutters/ 
masons were employed on occasion to carve motifs. 
For example, the appearance of coconut palms, palm 
leaves, birds and fruit amongst the wide variation of 
images depicted in these stones suggests the develop- 
ment of a creolized iconography. 

The two oldest tombstones both date from 1658 
and mark the graves of Deborah Burgos and 
Abraham Eliyahu da Fonseca Valle. These may be the 
oldest known Jewish tombstones in the New World. 
The Barbadian tombstone with the most provocative 
iconography is that of Yosiyahv Rephael son of David 
Castillo who died 1698 which shows a figure of a 
man, with his face and eyes visible, cutting the Tree 
of Life, which is the only one of its kind in the 
Bridgetown graveyard. 

The most striking Bridgetown tomb from the r7th 
century is that of David Raphael de Mercado with its 
very rare “triangular shaped tomb or ohalim (tent), 
with its intricate floral entwined designs and the 
recently exposed motifs of bee, snake and bird... 
Various observers see Moorish influences in the 
floral details of this tomb, echoes perhaps of the 
Iberian Peninsula, ancestral homeland of the majority 
of the Sephardim.”43 These shaped tombs were usually 
reserved for especially prominent people. 

Many of the epitaphs provide us with an under- 
standing of the Atlantic network organized and 
sustained by the various Sephardic communities 
scattered throughout the Caribbean, North America 
and the major cities of Western Europe. Family or 
business links with Amsterdam, London, Suriname, 
St Croix, Martinique, Philadelphia, Rhode Island and 
New York are clearly demonstrated. 

In 1831, the building was completely destroyed and 
the current building was subsequently built on the 





The Jewsish Synagogue and Cemetery 


foundations for the old Synagogue. As the Jewish 
population dwindled in the twentieth century, the 
Synagogue was sold in 1929 and used as offices. 
Many of the artefacts found their way overseas, 
although important artefacts original to the synagogue, 
such as the pineapple finials, the money box, a 
synagogue (pew) bench and the Hanukah menorah, 
were all retained by the Barbados Museum and 
Historical Society until they were returned for the 
opening of the Nidhe Israel Museum . The Nidhe 
Israel Synagogue and Museum has now been 
completely restored by several benefactors and is still 
used for temple by the local Jewish community and 
visitors. 

The building features a unique blend of Jewish, 
Gothic, Renaissance and Barbadian architecture 
symbolising the fusion of influences that informed 
its 19th century architecture. During the recent 
restoration, an extensive archaeological excavation 
was carried out to investigate the material culture of 
the site over the past 350 years. 

The excavation revealed a r7th century mikvah or 
bafio which is 12 feet deep by four feet wide and is fed 
by a natural spring. Its floor is covered with red 
granite tiles. Inset in the walls are alcoves that would 
have housed lamps for lighting. Steps leading to the 
enclosed area would have originally been tiled with 
marble, granite and slate. The mikvah is the oldest 
complete ritual bath in the Western hemisphere. 





43 Karl Watson, "The Iconography of Tombstones in the Jewish Graveyard, Bridgetown, Barbados," Journal of the Barbados Museum and 


Historical Society L (2004): 202. 
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iii. Quakers 

Although there are references to Quaker meeting 
houses in Bridgetown, none seem to have survived 
their persecution and ultimate flight from the island 
in the 18th century.44 The Quaker community in 
Barbados (members of which had invested in the 
Sugar economy and slavery) dates to the late 17th 
century. George Fox (1624-1691), the founder of the 
Society of Friends, visited the island in the 1671, and 
wrote that the enslaved should be treated with 
kindness and ultimately freed by their owners. As the 
Barbadian planter class became increasingly reliant 
on African slave labour, they moved to quash the 
influence of the Quakers in the island, and especially 
their attempts to christianize the enslaved. They were 
also persecuted because they refused to swear oaths 
or register in the Barbadian militia. A few remained 
in Barbados, but by the 19th century, their numbers 
had dwindled. 


iv. Moravians 
Calvary Moravian Church 

A Moravian chapel, located in Roebuck Street, was 
built in 1834 after the Moravians were given 
permission to establish a mission in Bridgetown. The 
building quickly proved too small, and was converted 
into a mission house. A new chapel was built and 
consecrated in 1836. In 1894, the Moravians built the 
new, larger Calvary Church, which is still in use. It is 
a spacious, but simple building in plain Gothic style 
with round arched windows, a small porch with three 
arches, and a small belfry. 

Calvary Moravian Church represents of the role of 
non-Anglican religious groups who actively proselytized 
the Gospel amongst the enslaved population in the 
pre-emancipation period. However, the need for ever 
expanding facilities also points to a continuation of 
its role as a provider of education in the post- 
emancipation period for a newly freed population 
which was eager to gain opportunities in freedom. 
In 1984, Calvary Moravian Church celebrated 150 
years since its establishment in Bridgetown, which 
also coincided with celebrations of the 150th anniversary 
of Emancipation. Symbolically, the promise of 
freedom as envisioned through education for the 


freed population was encapsulated in this dual 
anniversaty. 


v. Methodism 
James Street Methodist Church 

James Street Methodist Church, erected c.1830, 
has a classical appearance with a bullseye window in 
the gable end. Also noteworthy, is its Venetian style 
portico. The Rt. Excellent Sarah Ann Gill is buried 
in the small graveyard located behind the Church. 

James Street Methodist Church stands as a testi- 
mony to the message of anti-slavery and religious 
freedom in the colonies. The colonial connection to 
the British anti-slavery movement has not been 
explored, but the Methodist story in Barbados shines 
light on this little-recognized part of the international 
effort to abolish slavery. 


vi. Catholicism 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral 

As a colony that never changed hands among the 
imperial powers operating in the region, Barbados 
lay firmly in the hands of the English and quickly 
became dominated by the Anglican Church. Hostility 
to the Roman Catholic Church was so strong that a 
catholic church could not be established until 1840, 
when 1/6 acre was bought at Jemmott’s Lane near 
Bay Street. The building was completed in 1848 and 
serviced a small catholic congregation on the island. 
Named for Ireland’s patron saint, St. Patrick, the 
church was opened on St. Patrick’s Day on March 17, 
1848. In 1897, it was destroyed by fire. The new 
building was designed in the Barbadian Gothic 
tradition. Built using a combination of local and 
imported materials, the outer walls were made of 
local coral stone; while the columns of the sanctuary 
arch and the apse are made of red Aberdeen granite. 
The hammer beam ceiling of pitch pine has an apex 
52 feet above the door. 


Opposite Page (Top): James Street Methodist Church 
(Contemporary Photo) 

Opposite Page (Bottom Right): St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Bay Street, c.1900 

Opposite Page (Bottom Left): James Street Methodist Church 
C.1900 





444 monument to one of the Quakers’ Burial Grounds is located west of the roundabout near Government House. It is located on land 
donated by a Quaker named Thomas Pilgrim, who amassed considerable property in the 17th century in spite of the rampant 
intolerance against the Quaker faith in the island. His house, Pilgrim, later became Government House. 


45 The Church suffered damage almost immediately in 1831 hurricane. It was expanded on two occasions and then demolished. 


The current building was completely rebuilt by 1856. 
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MONUMENTAL ARTS 

In the 18th century, sugar planters, merchants, 
aristocrats, politicians, and governments commissioned 
hundreds of commemorative works of art across the 
British Empire as expressions of social status, 
personal dynasties, territorial occupation, and imperial 
ambitions. In an imperial culture transformed by the 
rising merchant class, these monuments that were 
public and permanent underscored the economic, 
political, and cultural complexities of the emerging 
empire and the rise of the idea of the public in the 
modern world. 

Examination of these works illustrate how empire 
was constantly being redefined through aspects of 
the cultural landscape from private funerary monuments 
to public commemorative memorials, commissioned 
either by the legislative bodies, or by public sub- 
scription. In the British Caribbean, the works erected 
demonstrated how the emerging British Empire saw 
itself and validated its mission through sculpture and 
painting. 

While the works vary considerably in interest and 
quality, several are remarkably original, both in terms 
of their subject matter and methods. Together they 
elucidate the extent to which visual culture was 
informed by both mercantilist and military consider- 
ations, and the dramatic ways in which represent- 
ations changed as shared experiences and memories 
came to displace individual ones as the critical points 
of reference in images and monuments. As such, 
representations came to involve a broader cross- 





Prospect of King’s Lynn Marble Plaque, 1687 
section of society. 


Visual Art 

The vocabulary and critical assumptions underlying 
the production and dissemination of West Indian 
colonial imagery were underpinned by the social, 
economic and political practices of the colonial elite 
over three centuries. Analysis of what constitutes the 
canon of British Caribbean art asserts the need for 
interlocking readings and interdisciplinary processes 
which accommodate the complexity, fluidity and 
multivalency of cultural encounters and political 
interactions between the colonizer and the colonized, 
and the interrelated reading and/or interpreting of 
the work as European at some times and levels, and 
as Caribbean at others. +° 
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Colonial art in Bridgetown was influenced by the 
mode of production; the cultural and artistic 
traditions of the maker; the location of the work in 
and out of the island; and the changing periods in 
which the work was produced. All of these factors 
have given voice to three distinct but intertwined 
kinds of engagement: i) colonizers’ strategies of 
appropriation and domination; ii) resistance of the 
colonized to colonial domination; and iii) the 
practices of accommodation that these groups 
deployed. There is a need to consider art as evidence 
of a larger historical process and to comprehend the 
cultural context which fuelled both the need and the 
criteria for the depiction of the colonial city. 

Bridgetown, as a centre where colonial information 
was accumulated and then communicated both 
through individuals and institutional practices across 
the British Atlantic World, was a key site for the 
authorization of both the iconography and the 
identity of newly emerging British Caribbean powers, 
and the impact that this had on the history and, of 
course, the art history, of the region and beyond.’ 
By portraying British imperialism in a way that 
makes the appropriation of land, resources, labour 
and culture evident, artists participated in a cultural 
and scientific imperialism which sought to exert 
control over the world's resources. These images 
reveal much about the strategies, attitudes and 
assumptions of appropriation and domination 


available to colonialists. 

Copen is perhaps the earliest known artist whose 
work has been established as authoritative for 
Bridgetown. His Dutch parents moved to Bridgetown 
in 1656, and he was a schoolmaster in Bridgetown. 
This engraving (by Dutch engraver Johannes Kip, 
1695) has been described as "the finest and most 
accurate seventeenth century view of an English 
seaport in the New World".4® It is regarded as a 
faithful depiction of the town as it was, with each 
wharf and fort specifically named, even those under 
construction.49 Copen's work extends recognizably 
not so much from an English as from a Dutch 
tradition (later adopted by the British) of advertising 
the attractions of a Dutch town, to possible investors 
or settlers.°° These works did not describe merely the 
public monuments and churches, but also commercial 
and private residences. From the first decade of the 
r7th century, these works became an obligatory 
feature of urban panegyrics, for the express purpose 
of civic promotion, somewhat in the manner of 
publicity literature for modern chambers of commerce. 
This artwork was important to the reading of the 
landscape that new colonists imagined entering, 
providing them familiarity with the surroundings and 
reducing anxieties prior to departure. 

The discovery of the West Indies came to be described 
and then mythologized as a supreme example of the 
drive for capitalist and empiricist goals - an expansion 
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View of Bridge Town and Carlisle Bay in Barbados with Governor Robinson Going to Church, 1742 
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47 What Linda Nochlin said about nineteenth century Orientalist art could equally be applied to eighteenth century colonial art of the 


British Caribbean: "when we employ art historical categories that focus on the "aesthetic values of great art",”we inevitably miss their 
significance as political documents.” [Nochlin,1989,56-57] 





‘A Prospect of Bridge Town in Barbados” by Samuel Copen, 1695 


48 Collection of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society. 





49 Copen's only error seemingly is that he depicts post mills as opposed to tower mills since the latter were in operation by the time of 
this work's publication. This may have been the publisher's (Kip's) oversight and not the artist, who would not have been present 

4° Ann Laura Stoler has suggested that, "Anthropologists have taken the politically constructed dichotomy of colonizers and colonized when the piece was printed. 
as a given, rather than as a historically shifting pair of social categories that needed to be explained... As a result, colonizers and their 


communities are frequently treated as diverse but unproblematic". , [Stoler, 1989, .136]. 5° See Caspar Commelin's (et al)" Port of Amsterdam seen from the IJ” (1665). 
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of their nation states to the colonies. This painting 
encapsulates this particular tradition and aesthetic.* 
The structure of the scene is very much in the tradition 
almost of a royal progress or procession through the 
countryside, where all roads lead to the centre of power, 
Bridgetown, sparkling like jewel in the golden sunlight. 
The Governor's entourage, either on foot or in carriage, 
is processing to church in a manner guaranteed to 
strike awe in the layman's heart. At each turn they 
encounter groups of people, poor whites, slaves who 
stand as exemplars of the local populace suitably 
engaged in hard work which will help the economic 
and industrial growth of the wealthy colony. Everyone 
and everything was in their proper place. 

The continuing theme which emerged was the claim 
of rightful title to territory in the struggle for possession. 
The conquerors and the colonizers did their best to 
transform this 'New' world and its inhabitants into a 
likeness of the Old. The people were located and 
relocated in a variety of temporal and spatial 
relationships to the European. At the same time in 
England the general rethinking of knowledge and 
human understanding provoked important changes 
in the arts themselves, which ceased in the 18th 
century to be the preserve of kings and courtiers and 
became the property of a much larger public. The 
arts became more commercial and less courtly 
because they became more urban and urbane. Art in 
the metropole partnered with commerce. 


Public Monuments 

Funerary monuments can be viewed as part of a 
larger gentrification process, leading to self-improve- 
ment by an aspirant community. At the same time it 
points to strengthened infrastructure in the island, 
representing investment in the island by the colonial 
elite, as a result of heightened economic and cultural 
concerns prompted by the American Revolution, slave 
rebellions and the Abolitionist agenda. Military officers 
were increasingly commemorated alongside colonial 
administrators and the plutocracy. The Monument 
to Robert Hooper, Attorney General of Barbados 
(d.1700) and the Monument to Thomas Harrison 
(d.1746), both in marble and located at St. Michael 
Parish Cathedral, are representative of the very 
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Monument to Thomas Harrison Esq. 1746 in St. Michael’s 
Cathedral 


beginnings of this trend. Royal Academician John 
Flaxman’s Monument to John Brathwaite (d. 1800) 
and the Monument to Laetitia Austin (d.1803), signed 
by John Bacon the Younger, represented the zenith of 
this activity.5? Rolph on his visit in 1836 was admiring 
of this heritage, noting particularly at St. Michael's 
Cathedral, “surrounding the interior of the church, 
are a great variety of monuments, brought at 
different times from England, some beautifully 
finished, and fine specimens of sculpture.”3 These 
monuments represent the consumption of metropolitan 
monumental arts in the colonial world, and 
demonstrate the far-reaching trade and exchange of 
ideas and aesthetics between colony and metropole. 

However, the increasing importance as a cultural 





5* Collection of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society 


52 These two works are also located at St. Michael’s Parish Church, as are other monuments by Ashton( London), Robert Blore 
(London), John Gibson(Roma) , Josephus Kendrick (London), James Legrew (Caterham, Surrey), William Paty (Bristol), W. Rogerson 


(London), William Spence (Liverpool)], and Henry Wood (Bristol). 


3 Rolph, "Excerpt From "A Brief Account, Together with Observations Made During a Visit to the West Indies..." (1836)," 158. 
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“surrounding the interior of 
the church, are a great variety 
of monuments, brought at 


different times from England, 
some beautifully finished, and 
fine specimens of sculpture.” 





centre of Historic Bridgetown and Its Garrison also 
fostered a growing appreciation for other more 
aesthetic considerations. The marble plaque, Prospect 
of King’s Lynn [Lyn Regis], Norfolk (1687) has been 
identified as one of the earliest of the works of art 
extant in the island.54+ This piece embodying the 
mercantilist aspirations of a newly transferred 
colonist, was designed by English architect Henry 
Bell (1647-1711), a well educated and well traveled 
scion of a wealthy merchant family, and is linked 
with Bell's Custom House at King’s Lynn. The 
plaque is believed to have come from this building 
and was later installed in the porch of Holborn 
House, in Fontabelle. It is now the only remnant left 
of that property defining early Barbadian design 
through the direct transferral of English iconography 
from that famous building on to a Barbadian facade. 

The rococo marble Monument to Thomas Withers 
(d.1750), a wealthy merchant in Barbados, is an early 
example of relief portraiture. °° Set in an ornate palm 
encrusted oval, unusually informal in its form with 
the unbuttoned collar, and the casually folded 
turban.5” Attributed to the notable 18th century 
English master draughtsman (later architect), Robert 
Taylor (1714-1788), this piece points to the developing 
tastes of the island’s colonial elite anxious to 
demonstrate the acquisition of gentility (if not of 
wealth), and the hugely prosperous trade in 
commemorative monuments which emanated as a 
result from the studios and workshops of British 


sculptor/ businesses. Artistic objects such as these 
monuments serve to underscore the extraordinary 
economic, political and cultural richness of this 18th 
century empire. 

The Statue of Admiral Nelson was planned very 
soon after Horatio Nelson’s famous victory and 
subsequent death at Cape Trafalgar. By 1806 a public 
subscription had been initiated by locals who proudly 
believed they were the first to propose such a 
memorial to honour Nelson's memory. It was 
designed by Sir Richard Westmacott, Jr., RA (1775 — 
1856), a famous British sculptor and “the first castor 
of bronze in the kingdom’. This full length bronze 
sculpture is considered by many as an exact likeness 
to Nelson. Erected in 1813, some 27 years before the 
London monument, it reflected the importance of 
Barbados as the "jewel in the crown" of British 
colonialism during the Imperial Age. 





Detail - View of Admiral Nelson Statue by Lt. John Money 
Carter, 1835 





54 See "The Historic Sites and Buildings of Barbados," Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society 1, no. I (1933). 


5The King’s Lynn Custom House figures in every book on seventeenth century European architecture, and is considered as an iconic 


landmark of King’s Lynn. 


5° The Withers monument has sustained some damage to the accompanying plaque located below the portrait, prior to its arrival at the 
Barbados Museum and Historical Society, however this has not obscured the fine quality of the carving. 


57 This monument is discussed within the context of the colonial trade in monuments in Joan Coutu, Persuasion and Propaganda: 
Monuments and the Eighteenth-Century British Empire (Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press, 2006). 
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The Montefiore Monument 

The Drinking Fountain was presented to the 
thirsty wayfarers of Bridgetown by Swan Street 
businessman John Montefiore, in memory of his 
father John Castello Montefiore, who had been 
among the first persons to die from cholera in 1854. 
It was stated by the Press on June 27, that he had died 
the previous day. It reported that for forty years, he 
had been one of the leading merchants in the city 
and had a wholesale and retail store in Swan Street. 
He was also the owner of Neils Plantation. 
Montefiore may have been of Jewish ancestry, but he 
was not a Jew as he had been baptised at the St. 
Michael's Cathedral on April 20, 1810, when he was 
twenty years of age. His son, John Jr., who looked 
after the English side of the business, gave the 
Drinking Fountain to the people of Barbados. 

The Fountain actually arrived in the Island in mid- 
1865 and was opened on November 02, 1865.°° It 
was described as "a little gem of architectural beauty, 
there being nothing in Barbados to compare it 
with" 59 The fountain bears the following inscription: 
This Drinking Fountain was presented to this City of 
Bridgetown; A.D. MDCCCLXIV". On each side is a 
marble allegorical figure representing Fortitude, 
Temperance, Patience, and Justice, with the following 
inscriptions: "Look to the End; Be soberminded; To 





Montefiore Monument 


bear is to conquer; Do wrong to no one’. It was 
originally located in Beckwith Place, until it was 
moved to its present location in Coleridge Street, in 
June 1940, near the Nidhe Israel Synagogue. 


RESIDENTIAL DESCRIPTION 
The Plantation House 

Due to urban sprawl and development the plant- 
ations that existed in what was known as rural St. 
Michael in the late t9th century have now been 
enveloped in the urban environment of Bridgetown. 
The plantation lands have been mostly subdivided, 
but there are a few examples of plantation homes that 
still dot the urban corridors of Historic Bridgetown. 
These residences reference the prosperity of the 
Barbadian sugar plantation economy in which 
Bridgetown played a key role as node for the 
shipment and the supply of goods to and from the 
plantations. 

The Bay Mansion, located along Bay Street, was 
the primary residence of the Bay Plantations, which 
can be identified as early as 1631 when they were sold 
by Abraham Needham to Governor Henry Hawley. 
Exhibiting the extravagant features associated with 
Barbadian plantation homes (which displayed the 
wealth and status of the plantation owner), the house 
features a bow-fronted east wing and west facade 





Bay Mansion, Bay Street 





58 The cost of its erection, reluctantly defrayed by the Government, was $230. 


59 Mistakenly claimed to be by Walter Macfarlane & Co, but actually of masonry (perhaps it once had a Macfarlane fence around it). 
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with pediments. 

The current building reflects at least three major 
periods of building and several architectural features. 
The main body of the house is a long narrow block 
forming the north and south wings. The northern 
portion of the block is likely to be the original r7th 
century house and was probably built by Governor 
Hawley or his son, Henry Hawley II. It is only 18 feet 
wide, with two-foot thick walls, and a single room 
wide, each room communicating with the next. It 
thus conforms to the simple medieval house form of 
the single house, described by Ligon (1657). 

On the edge of the Bay Mansion garden, overlooking 
Bay Street, is a Neo-Gothic gazebo, which supported 
a water tank to supply water for the fountain between 
the gazebo and the house. 


The Chattel House 

The unique ‘chattel house’, which is found 
throughout Barbados, still remains a feature of the 
urban landscape of Bridgetown and its environs. The 
chattel house was the “movable possession” of the 
Barbadian labourer in the post-emancipation period. 
The wooden house, usually built in the Georgian 
style on a groundsill of coral blocks or sawn stone, 
was erected on tenantry land that was rented from a 
plantation or larger landowner, and was the typical 
residence of the labouring poor in mid to late 19th 
to early 20th century Barbados. For emancipated 
workers and their descendants, the “movable 
property” was used originally as a strategy to 
overcome poor working and living conditions by 
moving the home from one area to improved 
working and living conditions elsewhere if available. 
In order to prevent damage from weather or other 
environmental threats, the chattel houses showed a 
great deal of workmanship and were kept in constant 
repair. 

The chattel house reflected, in miniature, the 
grand design details of larger Georgian plantation- 
style homes, but was built to accommodate the 
humble needs of the urban working class population. 
Built on an elevated foundation that helped to 
increase ventilation, the chattel house was 
constructed with the tropical environment in mind. 
For example, windows were placed to maximise 
cross-ventilation, while windows and doors were 
sheltered on the exterior with bell hoods or Demerara 
shutters and pediments respectively. Owner- 
occupiers usually maintained small kitchen gardens 
to the rear and sides of the property in which a variety 
of crops (ground provisions, grain, fruits, vines and 
herbs) were cultivated vertically to maximise space 
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Town House, Early 20th Century 


and yield. 

In the 2oth century, with the improving status of 
the Barbadian working classes and the growth of the 
middle-classes, the modular chattel house 
accommodated rear extensions, hurricane resistant 
steep-pitched gable roofs and more decorative 
features. 


The Town House or Villa 

Bridgetown’s expansion in the late roth century 
due to rural-urban drift and the growth of commerce 
in the town resulted in the development of residential 
neighbourhoods to cater to the merchant-elite and 
rural plantation owners drawn to the centrality of 
town. There are a few splendid examples of these 
homes near town in Bay Street, River Road and 
Constitution Road. The history of these communities 
reflects the social tensions that have characterized 
Barbadian society over the centuries. They tell an all 
too familiar tale in the development of colonial urban 
spaces and the spatial segregation of groups in the 
society based on power and respectability. In the case 
of Bridgetown’s suburban areas, this segregation was 
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Norma Villa 


River Road, Bridgetown, Barbados, 1886 
based on the ownership of land and resources. 


Norma Villa - River Road 

Of the outstanding houses left along River Road, 
Norma Villa is undoubtedly the most attractive. 
Unlike the more usual enclosed suburban gallery 
with jalousies and sash windows it has an open 
gallery with turned wooden posts, elegant carved 
wooden tracery under the eaves and the "Barbadian 
parapet", separating the gallery roof from the gable 
behind. The graceful curves of the parapet and the 
iron rails, with the pediment, create an almost 
pagoda-like composition of great elegance. Itis a fine 
example of restoration for adaptive re-use as offices 
in a highly desirable commercial location. 





2b. HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE COLONIAL CITY AND HISTORIC 
BRIDGETOWN 

The colonial city has a distinctive place in the 
history of urbanization. As Horvath argues, “the 
colonial city is a discrete subtype of urbanization 
having characteristics that distinguish it both from 
the industrial city and the pre-industrial’.°° Evaluation 
of the colonial city must take place within the theory 
of colonialism and involve “an analysis of demo- 
graphic, social, political, religious, economic and 
educational structures within both a spatial and 
temporal framework”. According to Horvath, the 
typical colonial city has a stratification system that 
may contain as many as three major components: 


1. A resident population from the colonial power 
which formed the elite and often differed racially 
from the other social components in the urban 
centre. Compared to the industrial and the pre- 
industrial city, the colonial city had an exogenous 
rather than an endogenous elite. 

Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison was initially 
established to service the commercial and military 
interests of the plantation economy in Barbados 
and the Eastern Caribbean. The power structure 
derived from the first large English landowners 
and their descendants who settled in the island 
colony. They were ethnically and racially distinct 
from the enslaved and free Amerindians and 
Africans, and separated by their class interests 
from indentured Europeans, all of whom made 
up the labouring classes who would have initially 
assisted in building and providing services in the 
town. 


2.An intervening group which may be classified 
into two types: a) one resulting from 
miscegenation; b) one resulting from the 
migration of persons from a country other than 
the colonial power. 
Historically, Bridgetown has hosted both types of 
these populations. Bridgetown’s free coloured 
population (which comprised largely the offspring 
and descendants of sexual unions between 
Africans and Europeans) occupied this stratum of 
urban dwellers in Barbados during slavery. The 
Sephardic Jews were instrumental in the 





6° Ronald Horvath, "In Search of a Theory of Urbanization: Notes on the Colonial City," East Lakes Geographer 5 (1969): 75. 
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development of the merchant economy of the 
town and plantation economy of the island. 
Migrants from other North American and 
Caribbean colonies also settled in Bridgetown to 
participate in the port town’s bustling maritime- 
mercantile trade. Over the course of Bridgetown’s 
history, the town and island also hosted several 
waves of religious minority migrants such as the 
Quakers, Moravians and Methodists. In the post- 
emancipation period, other migrant groups such 
as the Syrians and East Indians have also 
established thriving businesses in the city. 


3. A resident population with its origins in the 
hinterland of the colony. 
Since there was a small indigenous population in 
Barbados at the time of English colonization, 
there was not likely to be a significant resident 
population in the town. However, in the post- 
emancipation period, particularly with the decline 
in the rural plantation economy at the turn of the 
19th century, Bridgetown witnessed a substantial 
srowth in the size of the urban population as 
residents of rural parishes sought economic 
opportunities in the urban parish of St. Michael 
and the colony capital, Bridgetown. 


Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison is representative 
of Horvath’s Types 1-2 relationship between colonizer 
and colonized. Historic Bridgetown represented a 
colonization in which there was assimilation, that is, 
the colonizers acted as a ‘donor’ culture and the 
colonized constituted a ‘host’. Arguably, however, 
there are geographical and historical variations in the 
extent to which this occurred in Bridgetown and 
other Caribbean colonial cities as culture was in a 
constant state of evolution with creolization occurring 
between dominant and subordinate cultures. 

The stratification identified by Horvath is, perhaps, 
typical of colonial cities in Africa, Asia and some 
parts of early colonial Latin America. However, the 
pattern for most Caribbean cities demonstrates some 
departure in that the absence of a significant 
indigenous population, particularly in Barbados, and 
the importation of a non-European slave population 
have shaped different forms of domination and 


subordination. The society which emerged in the 
colonial Caribbean owed as much to the contribution 
of the enslaved population and to the emergence of 
a local white creole elite as to the imposition of a 
social order by an exogenous elite whose legitimacy 
rested on structures established in the metropole. 

Several geographers and historians also contend 
that there is a need to develop various models which 
would reflect regional particularities and account for 
the nature of colonization and economic exploitation 
undertaken by the colonizing power. Within the 
Caribbean context, for example, there is enough 
commonality underlying the colonial experience and 
the urban experience to justify the construction of a 
“Caribbean Colonial City Model’. As a methodology 
for comparison for the “functional profiles” of 
colonial towns, Jacob Price has proposed that pre- 
industrial or colonial towns might be classified on 
the basis of the following functional roles: 


1. Civil and Ecclesiastical Administration 


2. Maritime Transport and External 
Commercial Exchange 


3. Industrial Production 
4.Internal Services! 


In the British Caribbean, it can be said that the 
orientation of almost all of the colonial towns was 
distinctively maritime, suggesting that the maritime- 
mercantile sector dominated the urban economy and 
that this sector was far more important to the 
development of these urban centres than was the 
case for North American port towns.” In part, this 





Wharf Activity 





®' Jacob Price, "Economic Function and the Growth of American Port Towns in the Eighteenth Century," Perspectives in American History 8 


(1987): 130. 


6 B.W. Higman, "Jamaican Port Towns in the Early Nineteenth Century," in Atlantic Port Cities: Economy, Culture and Society in the 
Atlantic World, 1650-1850, ed. Franklin Knight and Peggy Liss (Knoxville: Tennessee UP, 1991), 118-9. 
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orientation was due to the mercantilist framework 
within which these towns operated, and to the 
geography of islands in the Caribbean basin which 
have markedly high ratios of coastline to land area. In 
fact, the survival of the island plantation economy in 
a monopoly-based mercantilist structure depends on 
maritime trade and the exchange of goods and 
services with the metropole and to a pre-determined 
lesser extent within empire. As Colin Clarke notes, 
Caribbean cities of the colonial period were locked 
into a mercantilist system which virtually determined 
the nature of technological organization of social and 
economic life revealing the negation of the industrial 
roles of these colonial towns in favour of indust- 
rialized English towns where the exported raw 
materials were refined and manufactured. The 
system guaranteed the dependency of the region’s 
colonies on metropolitan centres.% 

It may also be suggested that in the Caribbean, the 
historical process of settlement and colonization has 
led to a particular variant of plantation economy 
which differs from that for other colonial systems (as 
for example, British colonies in Africa and Asia). 
Malcolm Cross grasps this departure in the observation 
that outside the region, “colonial expansion... tended 
to capture rural economies in a web whose centre 
was the mercantilist city”. By contrast, ‘though 
Caribbean cities were later to develop the character- 
istic features of colonial ports, it was the rural areas 
that were first enmeshed in European economies’. 
The cities were not the spearheads of this intrusion 
even though they were later to become the bulwarks 
of the system it created.°4 

The urban-rural relationship in Caribbean colonial 
cities is also distinctive. Caribbean cities were 
established to provide the type of urban milieu which 
Europeans were beginning to associate with economic 
and cultural progress. They were also developed as 
part of the administrative structure which was 
required to oversee the transfer of economic surplus 
from a rural sector which was already locked into the 
metropolitan economic systems. Cities became the 
focal points in this unequal exchange. However, they 
also represent an important arena in which the 
development of a creolized economic and social 
system may be observed. 

The Caribbean colonial city is a distinct type within 





West India Flower Girl by Agostino Brunias, 1779 


the general typology of colonial cities. Such features 
have been identified: 


¢ The particular chronology of development which 
saw these cities emerge as a response to the needs 
of a rural economy; 

« The extreme dependency of the city in its position 
within ‘a pure plantation economy ’; 

« The absence of an indigenous labouring 
population and of an indigenous urban tradition; 

¢ The lack of dualism in which an older urban 
centre coexists with a ‘new European city; 

« The pre-industrial nature of the economy 


These factors provide a framework in which the 
emergence and growth of Historic Bridgetown and 
its Garrison should be considered as representative 
of urban development in the Anglophone Caribbean. 
In the following sections, the urban traditions of the 
settlers and the physical growth of Historic Bridgetown 
are outlined along with a reconstruction of the spatial 
organization and the urban complex of the port-town. 
Bridgetown’s Garrison is also discussed in terms of 
its chronological history and development. 


THE URBAN WORLD THE ENGLISH 
AND ENSLAVED LEFT BEHIND 
Historic Bridgetown and its Garrison is a quint- 





3 Colin Clarke, "Jamaica," in Urbanization, Planning and Development in the Caribbean, ed. Robert Potter (Mansell, 1989), 21-3. 


°4 Malcolm Cross, Urbanisation and Urban Growth in the Caribbean: An Essay on Urban Growth in Dependent Societies (Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press, 1979), 9-10. 
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essential example of the urban development of the 
English port towns in the Caribbean and is a product 
of an early maritime-mercantilist orientation of 
English settlement in the Americas. 

While the primacy of the rural areas in the 
chronology of European colonization is conceded, it 
should be acknowledged that wherever English 
colonists established themselves in the Caribbean, 
the immediate construction of settlements called 
‘towns’ reflects a deliberate attempt to recreate the 
structures of the metropolitan urban complex. 
Indeed, the importance of the urban complex to 
English colonial settlhements in the Americas, 
oriented as they were within a mercantilist economic 
framework, was a vital part of building Empire. The 
establishment of towns in the Americas provided a 
market for manufactured goods from the metropole, 
while creating outlets for trade in cash crops and raw 
materials. 

This urban-centered view reveals the importance 
of the urban complex to the colonizers and to the 
development of colonial social and economic 
development. Those who ventured to construct these 
new societies were simply transferring views of the 
‘ideal society’ from the past environment. English 
colonists who established a settlement at Bridgetown 
early in the r7th century were strongly influenced by 
the world they had left behind — a world which was 
becoming increasingly urban-centered. 

John Brewer's analysis of urbanization in r7th-18th 
century England clearly demonstrates the trends in 
urbanization which impacted on migrants in the 
Americas. From the mid-17th century, English society 
and economy exhibited a rapid rate of urbanization. 
Moreover, the occupational profile was shifting to the 
extent that by the mid-18th century more than half 
of the working population was involved in non- 
agricultural production. Even in the rural economy, 
up to one-third of the labour force was employed in 
non-agricultural pursuits.° 

Another feature of urbanization in England was 
that the old regional centres were being toppled from 





their position at the pinnacle of the urban order, but 
the new centres which replaced them in the urban 
hierarchy were “rapidly growing ports, manufacturing 
and dockyard towns”.®° This reflected the impact of 
the transoceanic trade, and identifies the urban 
models which were to have a profound impact on the 
establishment of towns in the Caribbean. 

There was an ‘urban ruralism’ to town life which 
was translocated to the Caribbean.®” In Historic 
Bridgetown, the urban elites bought heavily into the 
rural sector and established themselves as ‘gentlemen, 
an achievement which was recognized by the affixing 
of ‘Esq.’ to their names in the Bridgetown tax rolls. In 
reverse, the rural plantocracy bought ‘town houses’ 
and centered their recreational and intellectual 
activities in the town. 

The influence of the urban complex underlies an 
unmistakable urban orientation to the migration of 
Englishmen to the Caribbean and other parts of the 
Americas in the 17th century. Galenson’s analysis of 
migration patterns to the Americas reveals that the 
share of the skilled among migrants to the leading 
Caribbean destinations between 1654 and 1775, 
tended to be greater than among those bound for the 
principal destinations on the North American 
mainland.°9 For example, in the 1680s, the share of 
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Wharf Activity, Bridgetown - Detail of Painting by Percy 
Williams Justyne 1848 


°5 John Brewer, The Sinews of Power, War, Money and the English State 1688-1783 (London: Unwin, 1989), 180-1. 


66 Tbid., 180. 


67 Sylvia Fries, The Urban Idea in Colonial America (Philadelphia: Temple UP, 1977), 25. 


68 Planters such as Francis Ford owned substantial estates in the countryside. However, many of their social activities centered in the 


town where the taverns and hotels were located. 


°9 David Galenson, White Servitude in Colonial America: An Economic Analysis (Cambridge Cambridge UP, 1981), 93. 
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the skilled labour in total migration from England to 
Barbados was 20 percent greater than among those 
to the Chesapeake during the same time period, and 





centres of the Caribbean with urban experience. In 
several parts of urban West Africa, there were market 
centres with more than 100,000 inhabitants. The 
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OCCUPATION 








NO. OF PERSONS 





PERCENTAGE 





the share of the skilled migrants as a proportion ofall | evolution in the early colonial period of Historic Merchant 41 
migrants exceeded that for all other occupation — Bridgetown of the Sunday market, which resembled ve Fe : 
sroups. In Beckles’ analysis of servant migration to | West African market days, is the best example of the acne 
Barbados in the 17th century, the frequency of urban- — endurance of traditions of market-oriented economic Fisherman If 1 
oriented occupations in the occupational distribution —_activity.”" The occupational profile of the enslaved Basic 7 7 
is striking and reflects the population from which __ population also indicates that other skilled labourers = 
many migrants were drawn. It is not likely that a were likely drawn from the urban centers of West Cordwainer* 3 2 
rural village would have provided an appropriate Africa and employed in metalwork, ship building and Shipwright 3 y) 
market for the skills of clothiers; printers; wigmakers other trades in the port town.” eae ae 1 1 
and silversmiths.7° Although there is a difficulty in Migration to Barbados (and to Bridgetown in P 
pinpointing the origins of many migrants, there is _ particular) in the r7th century was likely to include a Cooper 7 6 
evidence to suggest that the majority in the 17th _ fair representation of persons who had urban Ships Carpenter 1 1 
century came from areas such as London and Bristol. experience. This experience forms part of the cultural ; A 
The migrant stock, therefore, likely had contact with = background which reproduced the metropolitan Tp 
urban lifestyles. urban model in the tropical colonial setting. Vinter 3 2. 
Some enslaved Africans also came to the urban “dei eee 5 4 
See Butcher 3 2 
1 Farrier 1 1 
Stationer 1 1 
Tailor 2. 2 
Scrivener 1 1 
Shingler 1 1 
Blacksmith 1 1 
Mason 1 1 
Joiner 2 2 
Gent.** 10 8 
Member of the Inner Temple 1 1 
Doctor 3 2 
| \ Schoolmaster 1 1 
q : Other 4 3 
; TOTAL 123 | 100 


Coopers at Work in Bridgetown, Barbados, Early 


20th Century 


Wheelwright Repairing Wheel in Bridgetown, Barbados, 
Early 20th Century 





Table 2.2 - Occupational profile of a sample of persons (white) in the wills and 
administrations records of Bridgetown 1680 - 1725 





7° Of the 42 occupations listed in Beckles’ sample, 26 reflect the occupational differentiation which the impact of early 
industrialization and urbanization was effecting in the English social economy. These include occupations such as silversmith; clerk; 
and printer. Hilary McD. Beckles, White Servitude and Black Slavery in Barbados, 1627-1715 (Knoxville: University of Tennessee, 


1989), 44. 


7*Pedro Welch, "Celebrating Bridgetown: The First 100 Years," in Beyond the Bridge: Lectures Commemorating Bridgetown's 375th 
Anniversary, ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch (Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and Historical Society and The Department of 
History and Philosophy, 2005), 28. 


Source: Joanne Sanders, Barbados Records: Wills and Administrations, Vol. 1 pp.1-350; Vol. 2 pp. 1-356 


* Cordwainer refers to a shoemaker or leather worker 


7 Beckles, "City the Limit: The Enslaved Community in Bridgetown 1800-1834," 117-8. **Gent. refers, apparently, to the wealthy property owners, possibly plantation owners 
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PRE-HISTORIC BRIDGETOWN 

Pre-historic Bridgetown was the site of an Amer- 
indian settlement located in a dense layer of forest 
along the banks of a winding river (later known as 
the Constitution River). The settlement comprised 
descendants of Amerindian groups who had crossed 
the Caribbean Sea from the Orinoco region in the 
South American mainland some 2000 years before 
the Christian Era. Those settlers left as a lasting 
reminder of their occupation, a bridge that spanned 
the width of river. When the English arrived at the 
site, the existence of the bridge yielded the name of 
“Indian Bridge” and later Bridgetown. 

Ichirouganaim is the Amerindian place name of 
Barbados, translating into English as Red Land with 
White teeth. The red land, some believe, refers to 
the clay to be found on the island, the white teeth the 
coral reefs that surround the island. 

It must be stated that an exact date for the 
Amerindian settlement of Bridgetown is not known 
because the continued development of the site since 
the arrival and settlement of the English in the early 
r7th century has prevented a detailed excavation of 
the city. However, the few excavations in and around 
the city note settlement in the following areas: 


« West at Fontabelle, Spring Garden 
¢ North at Suttle Street, 

¢ South at the Careenage 

¢ East at Graves End 


These sites, like the present urban settlement, were 
attractive for habitation due to the presence of 
potable water sourced from several nearby springs. 

Given the knowledge gleaned from the 75 Amerindian 
sites excavated on the island, certain assumptions 
can be made for the earliest inhabitants of Ichirou- 
ganaim. These early people used sophisticated 
technology. Water collection devices known as 
potstacks, constituting a kind of well, have been 
excavated at Fontabelle and Spring Garden and as far 
north as Port St. Charles. Such a wide distribution of 
these devices point to their wide use on the island 
and must have been utilized in the environs of 
Bridgetown, as evidenced by excavations at Fontabelle 
carried out by Hackenberger in the 1980s.73 

Primarily subsistence farmers and fishermen, 
Amerindian settlement was mainly along the coast, 


in close proximity to potable water and natural 
wetlands, but also at some inland sites. Subsistence, 
srowing and hunting enough for their everyday 
needs, was centred on three main activities: 


« Conuco - A system of shifting cultivation based on 
a slash and burn method that employed the ash 
from the burnt vegetation as fertilizer. This 
allowed areas to be rotated for maximum 
productivity. 

¢ Fishing and hunting 

¢ Culling and collecting wild plants 


Conuco plots situated near to villages possessed four 
characteristics: 


¢ Accessibility 

¢ Good drainage 

¢ Light soils 

¢ Secondary forests 


The last was most important for clearing of 
secondary forest and was much preferred over that of 
virgin forests, which were left alone. Areas were 
cleared, and trees and shrubs left to dry were then 
burned and the ash provided fertilizer for the planted 
crops. Multi-cultivation was practised in such cleared 
plots. Overall, the landscape of the pre-historic period 
reflected selective small-scale clearing with the 
surrounding virgin forest left intact. A heavily 
canopied landscape with intermittent cleared areas 
for habitation would have been the rule since the 
subsistence nature of their lifestyle would not have 
required the wholesale deforestation that was to 





Amerindian Group by Agostino Brunias, 1790s 





73 Steve Hackenberger, “An Abstract of Archaeological Investigations by the Barbados Museum, 1986” in Journal of the Barbados 


Museum & Historical Society, Vol. XXXVIII 1988, pp.155-162. 
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follow the introduction of sugar in the 1640s.74 The 
inhabitants depended on marine sources of protein 
due to the paucity of large land animals for hunting.” 

By 1500 the Amerindian presence on Ichiroug- 
anaim, that had numbered 10,000 in I100, was 
gone. Slave raids by the Spanish, low soil fertility 
and escape from rival Amerindian groups saw the 
depopulation of the Amerindian society. The earliest 
map reference to Barbados, the Eggerton Map of 
1508, indicates the island as La Barbata. 

By 1536 the island was referred to as Los Barbados 
by the Portuguese who noted the absence of an 
indigenous people, and similarly by the Spanish in 
Alonzo de Santa Cruz’s Isolario General. Ichirouganaim 
was resettled and renamed, Barbados, by the English. 
Almost 100 years later the only visible remainder of 
a previous settlement was the bridge spanning the 
river and the site was thus named Bridgetown. 

The settlement as a place of habitation for over 
3000 years continues to grow and evolve as a thriving 
port-town and commercial urban space.”° 


BARBADOS AND THE SUGAR REVOLUTION 

Unlike the Greater Antilles which were colonized 
by the Spanish in the mid-16th century, the islands of 
the Lesser Antilles or Eastern Caribbean were not 
effectively colonized and settled by any other 
European power until the early to mid- 17th century 
(while some territories were not effectively colonized 
until the following century). Arriving between 1625 
and 1627, the English began an unchallenged 
occupation for the next 300 years. 

The first settlers sought to cultivate tobacco and 
cotton, and some tropical staples such as cassava, 
maize and ginger. Although the island did not seem 
to be inhabited by indigenous peoples prior to their 
arrival, the English imported unfree Amerindian 
labour from neighbouring islands and forced them to 
work on the plantations. However, the labour 
requirements of the plantation regime demanded a 
greater coerced labour force, and the planters soon 
turned to English, Irish and Scottish indentured 
servants to fill the void in the labour supply. 

However, between the settlement of the island in 





Anthropomorphic Amerindian Shell Carving - The Shell 
Man, Pre-Historic Bridgetown 


the 1620s-30s and the 1650s, a transformation was 
well underway which changed the society and 
economy of plantation Barbados as tobacco and 
cotton were abandoned by planters in favour of a new 
tropical crop, sugar. When the Portuguese expelled 
the Dutch and the Sephardic Jewish community 
from Bahia and Recife in north-eastern Brazil, they 
fled to the newly settled English territories of the 
southern Caribbean with their capital and expertise 
in sugar cultivation. Soil and climate conditions on 
Barbados were ideal, and a sugar revolution quickly 
followed as planters, merchants and lenders invested 
heavily in the land, labour and capital resources 
needed to cultivate the lucrative crop. In the 17th 
century, Barbados quickly earned the reputation as 
the “richest spote of ground in the worlde”.”” 





74Watts, David. The West Indies: Patterns of Development, Culture and Environmental Change since 1492, Cambridge University Press, 


1980 
75 Drewett, Peter . Prehistoric Barbados, London, Archetype, 1991 


7° Earliest radio carbon dates for Barbados are 1630BP 


77 Henry Whistler, A Journal of Admiral Penn's Expedition to the West Indies (London: 1655). 
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Early population statistics reflect the rapid change 
as even more labourers were required to reap the 
labour intensive crop. In the 1630s, there were more 
than 3,000 indentured servants and less than 1,000 
Africans. By 1680, there were 2,300 indentured 
servants and over 38,000 enslaved Africans with a 
relatively small elite Anglo-Barbadian land-owning 
class. Within this period, the entire landscape of 
Barbados was transformed as forested land was cleared 
for sugar cultivation. Port facilities and a marketplace 
were concentrated in the urban centre of Bridgetown 
to facilitate the transhipment of goods and to process 
the forced labour that would sustain the society and 
economy for almost 200 years to come. 


SETTLEMENT OF HISTORIC BRIDGETOWN 

In 1628, as payment for debt, the Earl of Carlisle 
granted the ‘Syndicate of London Merchants’ 10,000 
acres of land in the vicinity of what came to be known 
as St. Michael’s Town, the ‘Bridge’, Indian Bridge, 
Indian Bridgetown or its current name, Bridgetown. 
The Earl of Carlisle financed the settlement of an area 
which appears to have been located by the mouth of 
the Constitution River. Under the terms of the 
Carlisle settlement it would appear that the nucleus 
of the town consisted of some 100 acres lying north 
of the river, which were reserved for settlement.78 

Several factors could have recommended the site 
as the location for a town. There was an abundant 
water supply, as the valley in which the Constitution 
River arose was a natural conduit for the run-off from 
the higher elevations to the east and north of the 
island; the bay area provided a safe anchorage in 
contrast to the northern and eastern coasts where the 
presence of long unbroken reefs was a hazard to 
shipping. Clearly, “the convenience of landing and 
shipping their goods” was a major consideration in 
the choice of this area as the centre of commerce and 
administration of the island.79 

While there is no evidence of the Syndicate’s direct 





Act for ye appointing and 
nominating of streets, lanes, 
alleys, wharfes and other 
passages convenient in and 
bout ye town of St. 
Michaels’...for...“convenient 


OTe Fexonm Eenalennabearenare! 
transporting of goods and the 
same been approved...to ye 
benefit of all persons in this 
island and Merchants and 
ships trading to and yet same” 


layout of the town. An extract from an undated (likely 
r7th century) piece of legislation provides the basis 
for this assumption. The ‘Act for ye appointing and 
nominating of streets, lanes, alleys, wharfes and 
other passages convenient in and bout ye town of St. 
Michaels’ clearly suggests that the town was laid out 
for the express purpose of providing “convenient 
passage, landing and transporting of goods and the 
same been approved... as conducting to ye benefit of 
all persons in this island and Merchants and ships 
trading to and yet same”.®° The early development of 
the urban layout of the town clearly established 
Bridgetown's significance as a major town in the 
English colonial system. 

In 1681, the commission granted to Governor 
Dutton of Barbados gave him the authority “to erect, 
raise and build in the Island... so many fortes, 
platforms, castles, cittyes, burroughs, townes and 
fortifications”. He was further authorized to “order 
and appoint within our said Island [and other islands 
under his control]... so many ports, harbours, cittyes, 
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involvement in the construction of the Bridgetown 
settlement, the mercantile orientation of the town 


havens and other places for the convenience and for 
the better loading and unloading of goods and 
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"> 


reflected the trading and commercial ties established 
between merchants and their lessees. The orientation 
appears to underlie early attempts to organize the 


merchandizes”. Therefore there was an expressed 
need to protect the mercantilist orientation of urban and 
rural economies, particularly through fortifications 





78 Alleyne, Historic Bridgetown, 7. 





View of Bum Boat in Carlisle Bay by Edwin Stocqueler, 19th Century 


79 Schomburgk, History of Barbados, 240-1. 


8°"The Lucas Manuscript Volumes in the Barbados Public Library," Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society 11, no. 2 


(1954): 62. 
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located on the coastline nearest to the town. 
Bridgetown was the centre of administration and 
security in this network of fortifications in plantation 
colonies in the Eastern Caribbean. They were to be 
fortified and furnished with such ordinance 
ammunition and “all sorts of arms fit and necessary 
for the security and defence of our Islands, Collonyes, 
and plantations.”*" 


HISTORIC BRIDGETOWN AS PORT TOWN 

The rapid transformation of Barbados’ agro- 
economy from tobacco production to the production 
of other tropical staples such as sugar in the r7th 
century fuelled the growth of the developing port 
town. Plantation-based sugar production required a 
large amount of unfree labour. The trans-Atlantic 
African slave trade was quickly becoming the major 
source for labour on the estates and the composition 
of the Barbadian labour force transitioned to a 
majority African enslaved population, replacing 
European indentured servants and outnumbering 
the existing white population. 

As a port town, Historic Bridgetown occupied an 
important position in the metropolitan-colonial trade; 
inter-colonial trade and communications network 
among the English colonies in the Americas. In the 
17th century, the port accounted for Go percent of the 
value of English exports to the English Caribbean. In 
the same year, Barbados exported goods valued at 
£196,532. An observer, Talbot Edwards, wrote, 
“Bridgetown... is so considerable a place... for that it 
is the very Mart of all other plantations in these 
parts”. It was so important to the security of trade in 
the Caribbean that Edwards went on to recommend 
its defence urging the establishment of a ‘Royal 





1698 - 1707 
Number of Slaves 34,000 
Duties Collected £7,400 
Number of Ships 170 








Slave Collar, Excavated from Jewish Burial Ground 


Citadel for “ye Bridgetown of above 500 pieces of 
Cannon and lodging for 5000 men’ as early as 1698 
(well before the establishment of the Garrison 
military complex almost a century later). By 1705, 
although Bridgetown’s share percentage declined, it 
had a share of an average of 40 percent of English 
exports from the Caribbean. The premier port of the 
Caribbean continued to play a significant role in the 
trade between England and its American colonies in 
the 18th century. 

The foundation of the plantation economy was the 
availability of a cheap, coerced and controlled labour 
supply sourced from Africa to work on the sugar 
plantations of the Caribbean. The Royal African 
Company established agencies in Barbados and 
Jamaica to manage the supply and demand of the 
enslaved labour force available to the English 
Caribbean. As part of the company’s operations in 
the region, it collected and disseminated commercial 
intelligence. Bridgetown was the first stop in the 
regional trade and became a trans-shipment point by 
the 1720s." 





1708 - 25 1730 - 37 
52,005 11,827 
£10,000 £3,000 
321 173 


Table 2.3 - Volume of the Slave Trade to Bridgetown for selected periods beginning in 1698 


Source: Welch, Pedro. Slave Society in the City, Bridgetown Barbados 1680-1834. Kingston: Ian Randle Publishers, 2003, 62. 





81 Minutes of the Barbados House of Assembly 3 Mar 1681 (Barbados Department of Archives BDA). 


82 Pedro Welch, Slave Society in the City, Bridgetown Barbados 1680-1834 (Kingston: Ian Randle Publishers, 2003), 64. 
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The development of infrastructure and technology 
at the port ensured that Bridgetown would continue 
to play a major role in the communication of ideas 
and intelligence in the Caribbean into the 19th 
century. Bridgetown was one of the first ports to 
receive political and social news from the mother 
country and the rest of the Atlantic World. Newspapers 
such as the Barbados Gazette and the Barbados 
Mercury were established in the 18th century and 
carried market and political news from England and 
the rest of the colonial world. It was also the ideal 
place to gather military and commercial intelligence 
about the region. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The data indicates a pattern of growth which radiates 
outwards from the centre of town and the stretch of 
land along the waterfront. Cheapside [later Broad 
Street] is identified as the emerging commercial 
centre with several listings of storehouses/warehouses. 
These were used by the various plantations to store 
sugar in the interim between the harvest and the 
export of the crop and by merchants who acted as 
factors for metropolitan firms. The Customs House 
was also located in Cheapside which is another 
indication of the importance of this location to the 
rural and urban economy as well as the centrality of 
this collection point for taxes on the volume of goods 
and services entering and leaving the island that 
virtually made the government of the island self- 
sustaining through the colonial period. Another 
measure of the importance of this centre to the local 
colonial elite is the fact that all of the major planters 
located their storehouses there.*3 It appears that 38 
percent of those owning property in the Cheapside 
area also owned land in excess of 100 acres elsewhere 
in the island. In addition, 35 percent of the urban 
slave owners were located in this street, indicating 
that a significant proportion of the urban enslaved 
population, probably as much as a third, lived in this 
area as well.*4 





The Wharf, Showing Pier Head in the Distance 


The advantage of locating in this street rested in 
the fact that it offered easy access to the waterfront 
and, hence, to shipping, and in that Cheapside 
intersected with nearly every other major thoroughfare 
in the town. The concentration of property ownership 
in this area and its proximity to the major urban 
economic activities of the town — shipping and trading 
— is corroborated by Oldmixon’s assessment of 
Bridgetown in 1741 when he wrote, “The Bridgetown, 
or rather City is certainly the finest and largest in the 
Island. It contains 1200 houses built of stone... and 
the Rents as dear in Cheapside, in the Bridge, as in 
Cheapside in London”.®5 

The attempt to recreate a Cheapside in Bridgetown 
was not accidental. The location, naming and comm- 
ercial ambience of this street serves to identify the 
importance of English antecedents in the construction 
and planning of the town. The name of the street 
indicates a parallel between Cheapside in London 
and Cheapside in Bridgetown. The existence of a 
thriving marketplace for imported, luxury goods and 
groceries on Bridgetown’s main street echoed the 
development of the renowned London marketplace. 
As Martyn Bowden explains, “In naming its main 
east-west street, Cheapside, Bridgetown was willing 
its Cheapside to become the main commercial street 





83'The St. Michael's Vestry Levy Books for the period 1681-1696 list the major planters of the island among those who lived in 
Cheapside or had property there. By cross-referencing the names on the 1680 census with entries in the Levy Books, a fair profile of 
the representation of the rural plantocracy in urban property holding is outlined. 


°4 These estimates are obtained by comparing entries in the Levy Books with those of the 1680 census. In addition, urban slave owners 
were required to provide one able-bodied slave for each £10 paid in taxes. An accurate assessment of the proportion of urban 
slaveowners located in Cheapside is derived from the tax entries and from the registration of slave labour levied from each owner in 
the period 1686-1786. The estimate of a third is therefore built on actual levies that specified the numbers of the urban enslaved who 


were to be levied in a fixed ratio to those in each slaveholding. 


85 John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America, 2 vols., vol. 2 (New York: August M. Kelley, 1969), 98. 





STREET 1686 1696 IWAIT 1716 1722 1749 1750 1771 1780 


203 202 269 434 322 211 235 242 
28 18 19 


102 
26 


Cheapside 


17 


15 


13 


25 


Canary St. 


Flower de Luce 


Fort Alley 
Church St. 


10 
19 


10 
24 
95 


12 
30 
94 
25 


40 


36 
28 


15 
21 


14 
23 


66 
155 
39 
115 


30 
21 


120 
10 
140 
49 


136 
11 


68 


21 


15 
15 
40 


Back Church St. 


14 
95 


22 
34 
53 
27 
76 


20 


35 


19 
35 


George St. 
Tudor St. 
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144 
52 
94 

182 


67 

69 

55 
105 


29 
54 
55 


129 


56 
17 
58 
35 
38 


V7 
15 
75 


84 
23 


Swan St. 


74 
187 


56 
143 


James St. 


90 


High St. 


14 
64 
16 
75 


30 
33 


White St. 


51 


44 
12 
72 


34 55 


30 
10 
20 
34 
53 
24 


Palmetto St. 
Less Alley 
Marle Hill 


The Bay 


16 
85 


12 
84 
133 


14 
65 


38 
31 


21 


28 


131 


88 


113 


65 


74 


178 
65 


18 


25 


183 


114 122 
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74 
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54 
20 


37 


Reed St. 


pip 


28 


37 


Middle St. 


17 
30 
15 


Bull Head Alley 


10 


Maiden Lane 
Bissells St. 


16 


13 


Crown Alley 


20 


Middle Lane 


22 
1420 


23 
1325 


Pinfold St. 
TOTAL 


692 654 862 1803 1171 931 


603 


07 


Source: Challenger, Denise, et al. “The Streets of Bridgetown Circa 1675.” 
Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society XLV (1999) 


Table 2.4 - The Number of Properties in Bridgetown per Levy Books, 1686-1750 
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of the English West Indies”.°° Broadly meaning 
‘market’ in medieval English, Cheapside became the 
natural name for the centre of commercial activities 
in the town for its early English settlers. The name of 
Cheapside can be found in several English urban 
areas such as Birmingham, Manchester and Bristol. 
Over time, fire and hurricane ravaged the building 
stock. R.R. Madden who visited the island in 1833 did 
not think that in “its best days” the town could have 
boasted of “much regularity and symmetry in its 
streets and buildings”.®*” He visited just after the 1831 
hurricane and the town was still showing extensive 
signs of devastation. Despite the signs of destruction, 
however, there were constant attempts to improve 
the layout of the streets. While fire was an endemic 
hazard in the town, each conflagration brought with 
it greater attention to the regulation of building 
construction. By the mid-18th century, streets were 
being laid out under the direction of public surveyors 
and of the engineers who were attached to the 
military establishment of the colony.*® 
The public surveyors were charged with the 
responsibility for inspecting and repairing the public 
thoroughfares.°9 The major attempt, however, to 
mould the town into some uniformity came in the 
1760s. After a fire had devastated the town in 1766, 
an Act was passed to permit a special Commission to 
put into place such regulations and conditions as 
they felt were necessary to control construction in the 
town. The preamble reads: 
An Act appointing Commissioners to carry into 
execution a Plan for rebuilding the Town of St. 
Michael and opening new streets, and altering 
others already open; and for prescribing rules for 
the manner of building and particularizing the 
materials with which the house shalt be built.9° 
It is clear that a major concern of the framers was to 
minimize fire hazard. However, aesthetic consider- 


ations appear to underlie the regulations introduced 
under the Act. One stated purpose was that houses 
“may be built with uniformity and gracefulness”. 
Moreover, it was enacted that “The outside of all 
buildings within the limits of the said town, be 
henceforth made of brick or stone, or of bricks and 
stones together, except door-cases and window 
frames, which shall be made of any kind of wood and 
set four inches at least within the wall, and all 
buildings shall be covered with copper, slate, tile, 
sawed stone, or block-tin and not other materials”. 

Away from the commercial centre of the town the 
building-type was less uniform and plot dimensions 
were more varied. Waller noted that the houses on 
the outskirts of the town were “most romantically 
situated: the buildings mostly of wood, but [of] 





Pottery Vendors, Barbados 





8° Martyn Bowden, "The Mercantile Town of Bridgetown, Barbados 1680-1830: From Mini-Entrepot to Shipping Point," (Barbados: 


1994). 


87R.R. Madden, A Twelvemonths Residence in the West Indies, 2 vols., vol. 1 (Westport: Negro University Press, 1835), 22 


88 Some of the details of urban communities appear in the minutes of the St. Michael's Vestry for the 1750s and 1760s. In addition, 
reports dating from the late 1680s, from the engineers in the employ of colonial authorities draw attention to the role of such 
individuals in urban planning. An Act passed on the 12 May 1767, detailing provisions for the rebuilding of Bridgetown after a fire of 


1766, gives additional details on the public works of the town. 


89 Minutes of the St. Michael's Vestry, 1 April 1740 (BDA). 


9° Samuel Moore, The Public Acts in Force (London: Luke Hansard, 1801), 22. 
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Housing Conditions, Bridgetown, 1930s 


superior state and elegance”.°? The pattern of 
housing construction identified above relates to the 
houses and buildings owned by the white elite. The 
pattern for poor whites, free coloureds, and the few 
slaves who were permitted to reside away from their 
masters /mistresses was, of course, less pretentious. 
F.W.N. Bayley observed that “of all the classes who 
inhabit Bridgetown the poor whites [reside] in the 
meanest hovels.93 Many of them were located in areas 
such as Back Church Street and Roebuck Street near 
those of the free coloureds. 

Two descriptions of Bridgetown, one written in 
1802 and the other in 1834, commented on the 
dilapidated appearance of housing occupied by 
freedmen and jobbing slaves. McKinnon’s 1802 
observation notes that the financial state of these 
groups hardly enabled them to “build anything 
[other] than a shed”. Moreover, in the face of an acute 
land and housing shortage, they were “happy to take 
possession of and patch up the wrecks of houses that 
would otherwise be deserted”.°4 Despite these 
conditions, Bridgetown attracted a considerable 
share of the free population in the island. 


SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
BRIDGETOWN POPULATION 
The Cheapside area constituted a discernible 


commercial and residential hub and attracted a fairly 
large share of the elite population. During the slave 
period, residential location did not follow a clear-cut 
pattern which segregated members of the white elite 
from the enslaved and from poorer whites and free 
coloureds. This is not to say that segregation did not 
exist. Rather, the patterns of segregation were not 
systematic, and certainly not legally based. 

Locating in Cheapside carried with it certain 
advantages. It provided the greatest possible access to 
ocean trade, which was a strategic advantage reflecting 
the importance of the maritime-mercantile affairs of 
the urban economy. In addition, the major admini- 
strative buildings were located along avenues within 
easy walking distance of the street. As Sjoberg has 
observed, for upper class persons to maintain their 
prerogatives in the community and society “they 
must isolate themselves from the non-elite and be 
centrally located to ensure ready access to... 
governmental, religious and educational organizations. 
The highly valued residence, then, is where the 
fullest advantage may be taken of the city’s strategic 
facilities” .95 

The principal inhabitants and merchants of 
Cheapside were clearly determined to achieve some 
measure of exclusivity, no matter how difficult that 
might be given land availability in the town. On 
September 9, 1817, the leading merchants of the 
town petitioned the House of Assembly for the 
removal of the Cage which housed slave offenders 
awaiting punishment and runaways awaiting return 
to their masters/ mistresses. They complained that 
“strangers were astonished at seeing so great an evil 
exist in so populous and respectable a place as Bridge 
Town’. It was not the location of the Cage in 
Bridgetown that offended them; it was the location 
of the Cage in “their most populous street”. The 
“nuisance” would be better “removed to some other 
and more convenient part of Bridgetown’ .°° 

Isolation from the non-elite was only, partially, 
obtainable in a situation of land shortage. In 
Bridgetown, an acute land shortage and relative high 


° John Augustine Waller, A Voyage in the West Indies (London: Sir Richard Phillips and Company, 1820), 9. 


93 FW. Bayley, Four Years' Residence in the West Indies (London: William Kidd, 1830). 


°4 Daniel Mckinnon, A Tour through the British West Indies in the Years 1802-1803 Giving Particular Account of the Bahama Islands 


(London: J. White, 1978), 14-6. 


95 Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial City, Past and Present (Glencoe: Free Press, 1965), 99. 


°° Minutes of the Barbados House of Assembly 9 Sept 1817 (BDA). 
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prices for land in Cheapside and its contiguous 
streets were prohibitive to the extent that it limited 
landholding to the most enterprising merchants and 
planters. Wealth, rather than race, was the determining 
factor. 

Small merchant establishments and hucksters’ 
shops were to be found mainly on the outskirts of 
the town and in streets such as Roebuck Street which 
were removed from the main waterfront area. 
Residential distribution patterns also reflected the 
blurring of distinctions between workplace and 
residence. There was simply no exclusive Central 
Business District as found in models of the American 
Industrial City. 

The poor white community and free coloureds 
lived on the fringes of the town excluded from 
ownership in the central streets. Yet, occasionally, 
some free coloureds and free blacks managed to 
penetrate the economic pinnacle occupied by whites 
and establish a presence in Cheapside. Hoteliers 
such as Rachel Pringle, Nancy Clarke, Susannah 
Ostrehan and Betsy Austin were all women who 
managed to acquire the property/ capital to challenge 
the economic hegemony of the elite.°”7 Two mulatto 
merchants, Joseph Rachell and London Bourne, 
managed to overcome some of the racial and 
economic barriers to become quite successful in 
competition with the elite. Both of these men owned 
property on the principal streets of the town.°° 

The urban Sephardic Jewish community was 
concentrated in Swan Street.29 However, like all 
Jewish migrant settlements of the ‘Dispersal’, the 
Barbados group was subjected to numerous civil 
impairments. Official documents constantly labelled 
them as “foreigners and strangers” and leave no 
doubt about the prejudice which existed against Jews 
in the urban social economy. Laws passed in the r7th 
century prohibited them from hiring white servants 
and prohibited their testimony against whites. Such 
discrimination forced them to seek common 
residential identity for protection. Fortune observes 





Rachel Pringle of Barbados by Thomas Rowlandson, 1796 


that “most of them segregated themselves in a 
particular area to meet their economic and social 
needs”. Swan Street and its satellite alley, Synagogue 
Lane, became the social and residential centre for the 
Jewish community in Bridgetown. It ran parallel to 
Cheapside and its choice as a residential and business 
location may have been due to its strategic placement 
and its access to the centre of trade. The street 
extended from “New bridge to shipping bridge”.*°° 
Notwithstanding their general exclusion from 
social life in Bridgetown, the business acumen of the 
Jewish merchants, and their role as financiers, 
permitted some of them to overcome the social and 
spatial barriers and to establish a presence in the 
central streets. Some Jewish residents may have 
managed to locate in other principal streets and to 
attempt to achieve anonymity within the white 
population by the practice of using “commercial or 
social aliases”. In many cases, deeds of conveyance 
were issued listing the Sephardic surnames typical 





97 The original Wills and Inventories of these free coloured women are located in the Barbados Department of Archives (BDA). They 
reveal a picture of substantial property holdings. In addition, the St. Michael Vestry Levy Books reveal that houses owned by these 


women were located on the principal streets of the town. 


° Bourne owned three stores in Bridgetown and employed white clerks in his business. Rachell’s case was even more remarkable. He 
was the benefactor of bankrupt whites. See Jerome Handler, The Unappropriated People: Freedmen in the Slave Society of Barbados 


(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974), 131-2. 


99N. Darnell Davis, "Notes on the History of the Jews in Barbados," Publications of the Jewish Historical Society in Barbados 18 


(I9 09): 129. 


*©° Stephen Fortune, Merchants and Jews (Gainesville: Florida University Press, 1984), 159-60. 
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in the Jewish population, but in others these names 
are listed showing an English alias. 

While there might have been some residential 
differentiation among the elite groups, the importance 
of domestic African slaves to the urban economy and 
the lack of space made it impossible to physically 
segregate the black and white populations. The need 
to maintain control and discipline over the enslaved 
urban population required close supervision. The 
settlement of the town reflected an intra-mural 
segregation meaning that the enslaved generally 
lived on their masters/ mistresses premises, but in 
specialized buildings, specifically assigned to them. 


The functions of domestic slaves could be fulfilled 
“only if they were on hand”. The skilled artisans 
might have lived in their own huts or in tenements 
owned by whites or free coloureds. However, “most 
were allowed to live no further from their masters 
than the “negro rooms” within the house yard”.**" 

This segregation was not systemic or legally based. 
The spatial arrangements in Historic Bridgetown and 
its Garrison, as for other urban contexts in the 
Caribbean are important points of departure, particularly 
when taking into account the emergence and 
development of Creole society in the Caribbean and 
in the post-emancipation experience. 





Alms House 1 High Street 96 Pinfold Street 194 
Baxter’s Road 347 Holborn 27, Reed Street 128 
Bay Street 1109 James Street 168 River Road 63 
Bolton Lane il Jasmine Alley 9 Roebuck Street 1146 
Bridge Street 135 Jemmott’s Lane 4 St. Mary’s Street 55 
Broad Street 488 Lake’s Folly 77. St. Michael's Row 62 
Bull Head Alley 17 Lucas Alley a7, Slaughter Yard 9 
Canary Street 130 Magazine Street 6 Sober Lane 13 
Chapel Street 102 Mahogany Lane 67 Spry Street 220 
Cheapside 238 Maiden Lane 31 Stable Street 35 
Church Street 101 Marl Hill Street 149 Suttle Street 185 
Collymore Rock 298 Marshe’s Alley 1 Swan Street 288 
Constitution 126 Mason Hall Street 25 Tudor Street 278 
Crown Alley 6 Middle Street 69 Upper Bay Street 5 
Cumberland Street 157 Milk Market Street 154 Wharf 58 
Dunn's Alley 23 Molls Alley 11 White Park Road 161 
Fontabelle 216 My Lord’s Hill 44 Windsor Road 20 
Goal Street 48 Nelson Street 127 Unknown 615 
George Street 16 Palmetto Street 106 TOTAL 8585 
Gulley 78 Passage Lane 26 

Henry’s Lane 24 Pier Head 159 


Table 2.5 - Home Distribution of Enslaved in Bridgetown, 1834 


Source: Beckles, Hilary. "City the Limit: The Enslaved Community in Bridgetown 1800-1834." Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to 
Commemorate the 375th Anniversary of Bridgetown. Ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch. Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and 
Historical Society and the Department of History and Philosophy, 2005: 124 [Adapted from Higman, Barry. Slave Populations of the 
Caribbean, 1807-1834. Barbados: The Press, University of the West Indies, 1984: 426-27] 





1 Barry Higman, Slave Populations of the Caribbean, 1807-1834 (Barbados: The Press, University of the West Indies, 1984), 255. 
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THE SPATIAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE TOWN HOUSE 
from an advertisement in the Barbados Mercury of November 7, 1787 


“A substantial well-built house and 1436 square feet of land, situate in the lower part, High Street’. 


After mentioning the features of the white residential section of the premises, it went on to locate the 
‘other’ rooms, ‘Contiguous to the leeward side of the house is a large brick out-building, containing 
a kitchen, negro house, horse stable’. It should be noted that the location of the buildings was designed 
to keep the enslaved from close social intercourse with their white owners while maintaining visual 
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URBAN SLAVE SOCIETY 

A cross-section of peoples and cultures from across 
the Atlantic could be found in the expanding port 
town of Bridgetown. Some were drawn to the 
commercial success of Barbados’ plantation economy, 
while many others were forcibly removed from their 
places of birth. The urban matrix reflected two sides 
of Caribbean slave society. On one hand, the rigid 
social order of slave society built on ideas of race, 
class and patriarchy created stark distinction between 
those who were free and privileged versus those who 
were unfree and disempowered. But on the other 
hand, the social consequences of a small society with 
a skewed gender profile yielded a scramble for social 
and economic power and unavoidable racial ambiguities 
as cultural groups began to mix. Over time, each 
social group made its contribution to the urban 
landscape and the development of a creolized identity 
in the English Caribbean. 


The Urban Enslaved 

Unlike their rural counterparts, the urban enslaved 
were largely employed as domestics or skilled 
tradespeople in relatively small slave holdings owned 
by the urban merchant elite. By the 19th century, 
enslaved domestic workers accounted for 50 percent 
of the urban enslaved population servicing the many 
townhouses and commercial properties found in the 
urban centre. Enslaved artisans provided several 
services in the port town as carpenters, seamstresses, 
shoemakers, tailors, coopers and masons. While the 
domestic labourers were overwhelmingly female, 
skilled artisans were mostly male. It was not uncommon 
to find family units among the small urban slave 
holdings, and young family members were usually 
trained or apprenticed in the same occupations as 
older family members; being then recruited as junior 





domestic workers or skilled tradesmen.’ Rural 
enslaved workers were also part of the urban 
enslaved population, frequently being despatched by 
their plantation-based owners or managers to carry 
out their business in town as marketers, drivers and 
porters. 

As the majority of the urban enslaved population 
was female, enslaved women were employed in 
various pursuits at their owners’ behest, fulfilling the 
shifting demands of the maritime urban economy. 
For example, the maritime economy and transient 
male population created a demand for paid casual 
sexual encounters. Bridgetown’s many taverns and 





Barbados Mulatto Girl by Agostino Brunias, 1779 





© Beckles, "City the Limit: The Enslaved Community in Bridgetown 1800-1834," 117-8. 
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hotels were often the favoured sites for these 
encounters and it was an important part of the urban 
economy, often creating economic opportunities for 
enslaved and free coloured women when few other 
opportunities existed. Sometimes these liaisons 
matured into lasting unions or relationships between 
enslaved or poor free women and white men who 
later purchased their freedom or helped to relieve 
their destitution. 

Other slave owners hired out enslaved domestics 
as nannies, nurses, cooks, washerwomen, hucksters, 
seamstresses and general labourers. This practice 
was so lucrative that small-holding slave owners 
could live off the wage-earning capacity of one or two 
female slaves.'% 

The urban enslaved lived in close proximity to their 





OCCUPATIONS BRIDGETOWN 
Field Labourers 9 
Drivers = 
Skilled Trades 1089 
Domestics 4660 
Stock Keepers 28 
Transport Workers 429 
Watchmen 6 
Fishermen 68 
Vendors 51 
Labourers 196 
Hired Out 35 
Nurses 14 


owners (but out of view) in backyards or cellars. The 
poor sanitary conditions of the town meant that 
enslaved urban dwellers lived in little more than 
hovels. Unlike their rural counterparts who received 
rations, they were often forced to rely on the meagre 
earnings they accumulated in their limited economic 
activities in the town.’ 

Although the urban enslaved seemed to be able to 
exercise some economic freedoms, their activities 
were under close control and surveillance by authorities. 
The town’s penal infrastructure was a constant 
reminder to the enslaved that freedoms were limited 
and could be curtailed at any moment. The vestry 
gaols and the ‘cages’ were well known institutions for 
the temporary or long-term detention of those who 
transgressed socio-legal restrictions.'% 


RURAL ST. MICHAEL ST. JOHN 
3609 2942 
105 99 
570 244 
1728 551 
395 273 

67 14 
1 18 
18 “ 
24 “ 
a2 35 
6 1 
64 7 


Table 2.6 - Occupational Profiles of Urban and Rural Slaves in Barbados (1817) (Number of Slaves) 


Source: Welch, Pedro. Slave Society in the City, Bridgetown Barbados 1680-1834. Kingston: Ian Randle Publishers, 2003: 83. (Adapted 
from Higman, Barry. Slave Populations of the Caribbean, 1807-1834. Barbados: The Press, University of the West Indies, 1984: 552-558) 





*©3 Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch, eds., Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to Commemorate the 375th Anniversary of Bridgetown 


(Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and Historical Society, 2005), 121. 


4 Beckles, "City the Limit: The Enslaved Community in Bridgetown 1800-1834," 22. 


5 Tbid., 125. 
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SIH E SGIAE SKILL NO. 
Carpenter 255 — Blacksmith Ship Carpenter 3 
Seamstress 152 Butcher 14 Barber 2 
Shoemaker 138 = Caulker 14 House Carpenter M1 
Tailor 120 =©Shipwright 14 Pastry Cook 2 
Cooper 98 Apprentice Cooper 8 Printer Z 
Mason 58 Tradesmen 7 Watchmaker D 
Misc. Apprentice 27 Apprentice Joiner 5 Apprentice Coppersmith 1 
Joiner 20 Saddler 5 Apprentice Mason 1 
Apprentice Carpenter 17 Apprentice Tailor 4 Dyer 1 
Baker 17 Painter 4 Seamstress Washer 1 
Coppersmith 17 Sawyer 4 Silversmith 1 
Sailmaker 17 Wheelwright 4 Smith 1 
Needlewoman 16 Apprentice Shoemaker 3 Weaver 1 
Cabinet Maker 15 Goldsmith 3 TOTAL 1089 


Table 2.7 - Skilled Enslaved Workers in Bridgetown, 1517 


Source: Beckles, Hilary. "City the Limit: The Enslaved Community in Bridgetown 1800-1834." Beyond the Bridge: A Series of Lectures to 
Commemorate the 375th Anniversary of Bridgetown. Ed. Woodville Marshall and Pedro Welch. Bridgetown: Barbados Museum and 
Historical Society and the Department of History and Philosophy, 2005: 116. [Adapted from Higman, Barry. Slave Populations of the 


Caribbean, 1807-1834., 552-57] 


Free Coloured Population 

The emergence of a free coloured population in 
Historic Bridgetown is closely related to the skewed 
gender and racial dynamics of the urban population 
where white men outnumbered white women 
(particularly in the early colonial period). Since white 
men could exert their power and authority over 
available enslaved women and the maritime economy 
provided opportunities for these encounters, these 
unions became a part of the social and economic 
landscape of the town. Although, inevitably the 
offspring of such unions would ultimately belong to 
slaveowners, it became customary to manumit or 
purchase manumission for the mixed-race children 
of these unions or at least create better economic 
opportunities for them. Moreover, as slave society 
matured, other slaves, often those who could keep 
part of their earnings as skilled workers, could save 
enough money to purchase their own freedom or 
that of family members, thereby increasing the 
number of freed persons in urban society. 

By the 1740s, the free coloured presence could be 
seen in the retail sector, as free coloured men and 


women contributed to urban trade, opening taverns 
and hotels as well as other commercial enterprises. 
Some even became slave owners in their own right, 
creating one of the subtle nuances of urban slave 
society and economy as former slaves or the 
descendants of slaves participated in the slave trade 
and slavery as a route to economic and social 
mobility. This segment of the population occupied a 
peculiar position in slave society as they had greater 
social and economic freedoms than their enslaved 
counterparts, but a restricted political status that 
limited their access to the corridors of power. 


Merchants, Lawyers, Bureaucrats 

The economic success of the rural plantation sector 
in Barbados was dependent on the trading activity 
concentrated in Bridgetown. The shipping and retail 
activities in the port town were carried out by a cadre 
of merchants, lawyers and bureaucrats who facilitated 
and regulated the import and export trade in the 
town. As the sugar economy matured, planters used 
agents or merchants in the town to broker deals and 
pay debts to maintain their rural operations. 
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The Old Supreme Court, Coleridge Street 


According to official documents, there seemed to 
have been approximately 100 persons who were 
listed as “eminent merchants” operating between 
1714 and 1804. The size of the group remained fairly 
constant over this period and comprised an average 
of 3-4 percent of the white population of the period. 
The expansion of shipping business in the port town 
created opportunities for these ‘factors’ as metropolitan 
agencies increasingly relied on these colonial agents 
to negotiate on their behalves. They were authorized 
to act on their investors behalf under ‘letters of 
attorney or a commission. Driven by a strong maritime 
economy, the legal profession was seen as an integral 
component of this urban complex. The increase in 
trade necessitated an increase in legal cases due to 
the nature of maritime trade and the risk involved to 
all parties in the import/export business. 

Another sector in the trade activities of the port was 
the collection of government revenue, which was of 
central importance in the mercantile relationship 
between the imperial and colonial governments. In 
the 1780s, the office of the ‘Naval Officer’ was 
established to register ships entering or clearing the 
colonies: “No ship was to load or unload any goods 
until the appropriate certificate or bond was delivered 
to the naval office, certifying the English origin of the 
sip and the nature of the cargo”.’°° This system was 
intended to reduce corruption, but sometimes did 
not and there were occasional cases of fraud detected. 
These were the major actors in the large-scale 
international trade networks that existed between the 
port town of Bridgetown and the rest of the Atlantic 
World. 





Maritime Activity in The Wharf 


The Supremacy of Church in State 

The concentration of legislative power in Bridgetown 
is only one layer of government that was established 
to order the colony. Each parish in Barbados had a 
system of local government or vestry which entrenched 
local power and control in the Anglican Church. The 
vestry was responsible for the welfare of parishioners 
and maintenance of public works for each parish, 
and were therefore vested with the authority to pass 
local legislation. This system dates to the 16th 
century English tradition of local government. 
However, in the colonies persons were selected to 
serve on the vestry councils, which also concentrated 
power in the hands of a small group of men. The 
vestry, as an instrument of both Church and State, 
reinforced and maintained existing social hierarchies 
while ensuring an ordered and controlled society, 
including all unfree persons and religious minorities. 
In the urban parish of St. Michael, socio-legal power 
and authority were concentrated in an urban elite 
who ran the vestry of St. Michael in Bridgetown. The 
Church, therefore, had legal and moral authority over 
all of the town's inhabitants and was a willing partner 
with the overarching legal framework in place to 
subjugate enslaved and poor persons in the 
plantation economic system.*°7 


Sephardic Jews 

There were Jewish residents in Barbados as early 
as 1628. However, the major settlement of Sephardic 
Jews began in 1654 when the Jews fled Recife, Brazil 
after the Dutch enclave was reclaimed by the 
Portuguese and The Inquisition. Fleeing initially to 





6 Welch, Slave Society in the City, Bridgetown Barbados 1680-1834, 76. 
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, ‘Celebrating Bridgetown: The First 100 Years," 23-4. 
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Amsterdam, the Jewish refugees sought permission 
from Oliver Cromwell to settle in Barbados. By 1679, 
there were 300 Jews in Barbados and by the 18th 
century there were 800. Not permitted to own land, 
Jews were primarily known as merchants who settled 
in the commercial quarter of Bridgetown known as 
Swan Street or Jew Street. Barbados also received a 
large number of Jews from Newport, New York and 
elsewhere in the British colonial world which 
increased the size of the Jewish population over the 
r7th to 18th centuries. Bridgetown was perceived to 
be a place where Jews could live according to their 
beliefs given the town’s synagogue, mikvah and 
access to appropriate goods and services. Historic 
Bridgetown was also a site for rabbinical scholarship 
attracting torah scholars from around the Atlantic 
World. 

Seeking greater acceptance, some Jews became 
Christian and married into the elite merchant and 
planter classes and anglicized their names. Some 
well known Jewish derivations are Massiah, Mayers 
and Barrow. Like many other settlers and residents in 
r7th century Barbados, members of the Jewish 
community based in Barbados sought opportunities 
in colonial America and the Caribbean. 

By the 2oth century, most of the Jewish population 
that had roots in colonial Barbados had emigrated. 
Since then Barbados has received some Ashkenazi 
Jewish refugees fleeing Hitler and the destruction of 
WWII, as well as some small groups of Jewish 
migrants that have renewed interest in the Jewish 
heritage of Barbados. 


Quakers 

Along with several other English colonies, the 
island received a considerable number of Quakers, 
or members of the Society of Friends, in the 17th 
century. Barbados’ Quaker community was so influential 
in the Americas that the founder of the religious sect, 
George Fox, visited the island in 1671. Finding some 
religious tolerance upon their arrival in the island 
from the mostly Anglican dominant planter class, the 
Quakers became slaveowners and planters in their 
own right. However, they quickly lost favour with the 
Anglican planters following on their attempts to 
convert the enslaved and even vocally support their 
kind treatment and eventual emancipation. Unlike 
the Roman Catholic slaveowners in the French and 
Spanish Caribbean, Anglican slaveowners long resisted 





the conversion of the enslaved to Christianity. The 
Quakers were also unwilling to swear oaths or serve 
in the militia. 

Their presence contested the power and control of 
the dominant slaveholding elite and they therefore 
made unreliable neighbours. Attempts to control this 
dissenting religious sect resulted in the enactment 
of various pieces of legislation to curb Quaker 
influence on the island. In 1676, blacks were not 
permitted to attend Quaker meetings. In the ensuing 
years, members of the Quaker community were 
persecuted and many left the island to take up 
residence elsewhere in the English colonial world. 
Some remained in Barbados, but by the 19th century 
they had all but disappeared."°® 
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Interior of The Jewish Synagogue, c. 1900 





View of English Quakers as Tobacco Planters by Carel Allard, 
c.1643 





108 Their presence is commemorated in two places: the Quakers’ Burial Ground and Quaker Road in the adjacent Carrington Village. 
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The Moravians and Methodists 

Since the English prohibited the conversion of the 
enslaved to Christianity, other religious minorities 
found few opportunities to increase their influence 
on the island. However, like other areas of social and 
cultural life, christianization or at least the provision 
of a christian education by certain religious groups 
was tolerated to some extent at various times during 
the slave period — largely depending on how wide the 
sroup’s influence spread or how incendiary the 
political climate was in regard to abolitionism. 

The Moravian Mission in Barbados dates to 1765 
and was introduced for the purpose of bringing the 
Gospel to the enslaved. The Moravians originated in 
Saxony and many of the early missionaries were 
German. Their work among the enslaved began in 
the Danish Virgin Islands (now the United States 
Virgin Islands) of St. Thomas and St. Croix (1732, 
1734), moving to Antigua in 1756 and Barbados in 
1765. Conversions were slow in spite of the large 
church built at Sharon, in St. Thomas. The Moravian 
Church ministered to a small enslaved population, 
but they grew in membership after emancipation as 
many formerly enslaved persons flocked to their 
churches and schools for legitimization of births and 
marriages as well as educational opportunities. 

As in Britain, the Wesleyans or Methodists faced 
hostility to their beliefs in Barbados, particularly 
among the planter elite who opposed their anti- 
slavery message. When the first mission of the 
Wesleyans or Methodists was established in 1788, it 
was not well received. Their first meeting house was 
pelted with stones and their meetings were 
interrupted and 10 years later, the mission was 
withdrawn. In 1801 with the support of Governor 
Seaforth they re-established their presence on the 
island, but membership was slow and _ the 
persecution did not abate. In 1823, their stone and 
brick meeting house and missionary’s house in 
Bridgetown was destroyed over two days by an angry 
crowd. The Reverend William Shrewsbury (who 
subsequently led missions to St. Vincent and South 
Africa), was driven out of the island after a letter 
describing the moral condition of the colony was 
published in an English Methodist periodical. Locals, 
who were invested in the slave-based plantation 
system, saw him as a proponent of British anti- 
slavery. 

The Rt. Excellent Sarah Ann Gill, later declared a 
National Hero of Barbados, was a free coloured 
woman who kept the small community of Methodists 
together until another Wesleyan mission could be 





View of Baptism in the Sea, West Indies, c.1830s 


established. She faced persecution with threats to 
burn down her house and was prosecuted twice for 
holding illegal meetings. She later sold the land in 
James Street for the establishment of a church. 

In spite of continued persecution, attendance at 
Methodist chapels around the island grew. After 
emancipation, hostilities waned as their numbers 
continued to grow, especially among the freed 
population. 


Post-Emancipation Bridgetown 

After emancipation, the social hierarchies that 
dictated urban colonial life in the port town 
continued with little or no improvement in the 
material status of most of the urban poor working 
class. Essentially, plantation society and economy was 
not dismantled along with the slave system, and it 
continued to be a dominant feature of life in the 
colony. Power, money and social status continued to 
be concentrated in the urban centre, Bridgetown. 

Land-labour relations intensified as planters 
attempted to stimulate the plantation economy after 
several attempts to liberalize trade between the 
metropole and the British Caribbean colonies. The 
formerly enslaved had very little room to manoeuvre 
in Barbados where economic opportunities were few 
and labour conditions were strained. By the end of 
the 19th century, members of the rural working class 
were drawn to the town, which was still functioning 
as a maritime trade and service centre for the region. 
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Rural-urban drift placed significant pressure on the 
town and its environs and living and sanitary 
conditions worsened, particularly in periods of 
economic distress. Using the proximity to maritime 
trade as a launch pad, Barbadians started to migrate 
to other islands and even as far as the United States 
and Canada to seek economic opportunities abroad. 
Historic Bridgetown continued as a meeting place of 
cultures and a starting point for movement. 

By the 1870s, poor social and economic conditions 
erupted in political disturbances, with similar 
tensions being resurrected in the 1930s when labour 
disturbances engulfed the region during the 
international economic depression. The 1937 disturb- 
ances, with its epicentre in Bridgetown, prompted a 
series of colonial and imperial investigations into the 
social and economic conditions of the British 
Caribbean colonies.*°? These investigations called 
for improvements in colonial development and 
welfare. In 1951, universal adult suffrage was 
achieved signalling the first time when political 
power shifted to the majority of Barbadians. Prepar- 
ations were soon underway to begin a movement 
away from imperial rule. In 1966, Barbados became 
an independent nation. 

During this period of social and political 
transformation, Historic Bridgetown continued to 
serve as the economic and political nerve centre of 
Barbados and the Eastern Caribbean. Development 
efforts were concentrated in the urban parish of St. 
Michael with social policies (education, housing, 





Barbados Labourers Embarking for the Isthmus of Panama, 
C. 1905 


health, social security, etc.) centred on alleviating the 
poverty of urban dwellers, later extending to all 
Barbadians. Bridgetown’s 20th century infrastructural 
development on its original medieval footprint 
reflects these transitions as the tropical city has 
developed into a tourism destination and a business 
and administrative hub for the Eastern Caribbean."° 


HISTORIC BRIDGETOWN’S GARRISON 
Pre-Garrison History 

The foundations for the eventual establishment of 
a permanent garrison in Barbados were laid with the 
formation of the Militia in 1646, during the period of 
the Civil War in England (1642-1649), which resulted 
in the subsequent defeat of King Charles I by 
Cromwell. Lord Willoughby, having been appointed 
Governor of the ‘Royalist’ Barbados (by Charles II in 
exile), arrived in 1650 to strengthen its defences, 
which included the construction of Needham’s Fort 
in that same year. Though there would have been a 
number of estates in the locale, Needham’s Fort 
(originally of fascine construction — bundles of sticks 
and twigs, tied up and stacked to form ramparts) 
effectively represents the earliest military structure 
in the area. 

In 1651, Needham’s Fort played a supporting role to 
the local Militia in preventing the successful landing 
of Cromwell’s ‘Roundheads’ (commanded by Sir 
George Ayscue), resulting in a stalemate and the 
signing of the ‘Charter of Barbados’. By the 1660s 
the Fort (renamed ‘Charles Fort’ in 1660 after 
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Charles Fort, Needhaw’s Point 





©9 West India Royal Commission, Report of West India Royal Commission (the Moyne Commission) (Bridgetown: Government of 


Barbados, 1945). 


© Bridgetown and the urban parish of St. Michael are now the headquarters for several regional agencies including the Caribbean 
Development Bank (CDB); United Nations Sub-regional Office for Barbados and the Eastern Caribbean; several embassies and high 


commissions as well as other international organizations. 
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Plan of Charles Fort, 1841 


Charles II was restored to the throne) had become 
the most powerful of the coastal defence structures 
with some 36 cannon at its disposal. In 1665, the 
Charles Fort played a major role in successfully 
defending Barbados from attack by the Dutch 
(commanded by Admiral Michel De Ruyter) who had 
attempted a surprise assault from the east. This 
would prove to be the closest any foreign power 
would ever come to invading the island and thus 
gives the fort a unique position in the history of 
Barbados. 

Despite these successes, by the end of the 17th 
century, the island came under a number of 
criticisms over its weak defences. In 1696, the then 
Governor Colonel Russell, appears to have been the 
first to have indicated a need for a “Citadel for our 
last refuge”. However, the resulting plans for an 
enormous Citadel, north of Bridgetown, were rejected 
as too expensive. The engineer Christian Lilly, who 
subsequently inspected the island in 1705, reported 
it to be “near defenceless” and suggested the addition 
of a “little castle or detached bastion” to strengthen 
Charles Fort. New conflict in 1702, in the form of 
the ‘North American theatre of the War of the 
Spanish Succession’, brought with it the potential to 
destabilize the Caribbean, resulting in the 
construction of St. Ann’s Castle between 1705 and 
1707; named after Queen Anne who came to the 
throne in 1702. 





Aerial of Charles Fort, Needham’s Point 


Though the original plans for the castle seem not 
to have survived, it appears that only half of the 
project was actually completed. A number of attempts 
were made to resuscitate the project but lack of 
funding appears to have been the major obstacle. 
Ultimately the end of the conflict, in 1713, brought an 
end to the debate. A magazine, at the centre of the 
castle, was constructed between 1725 and 1730. 
However, bad storage conditions (damp etc.) caused the 
stores to be relocated to an armoury at Government 
House in 1745 (until this was demolished by the 
hurricane in 1780). 

Charles Fort appears to have been rebuilt of stone 
during the first half of the 18th century with two 
additional fascine batteries constructed on either side 
during the 1740s, when England was at war with 
both Spain & France. Still considered the largest fort 
in Barbados, it was described as “pretty strongly 
fortified” by George Washington in his diary, during 
his seven week visit in 1751. 

The basis for the current road system, through the 
Garrison area, had already been established by the 
18th century. The main route of the time (Bridgetown 
to Oistins) is today’s “South-Coast Road” (or Hwy 7); 
except for a slight re-alignment around the area now 
occupied by the Stone Barracks. Charles Fort, as the 
major facility in the area, had two access routes: one 
travelling north to join the main road near the Barrier 
Bridge (Aquatic Gap and Burkes Beach Road are the 
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remaining sections) and the other travelling east 
along the northern boundary of the cemetery, joining 
the main road between the current entrances to the 
Barbados Defense Force and Barbados Light &Power 
compounds (very little remains today). Chelsea Road 
and Dayrells Road were also in existence as a single 
route, eventually to be dis-connected by the Garrison 
expansion in the early 19th century. Bush Hill Road 
was, at this time, ‘access only’ to Maycocks estate 
(Bush Hill House) where George Washington stayed 
in 1751, at the age of 10. 


The Garrison Decision - 1778-1788 

The need for a permanent major garrison and its 
associated administrative control (see Garrison Govern- 
ment Section 3), in Barbados, was born out of conflict 
between Britain and France in 1778, arising out of 
France’s allegiance with the United States of America 
during the War of Independence. This saw work on 
a 14-acre citadel at Fort George commence in 1779 
with troops being sent out in 1780 as a result of the 
capture, by the French, of several neighbouring 
British islands. Barbados itself was targeted in 1782, 
but winds blew the attacking force off-course to St. 
Kitts instead. 

However, these circumstances also provided the 
impetus for the establishment of ‘garrison government, 
the politically controlled garrison economy, which 
utilized the socially stabilizing garrison military complex 
to concentrate governing control. This had been the 
general colonial policy since the Cromwellian era as 
a natural development of the plantation government 
system which had functioned in Barbados up to this 
time. It was also the likely cause of the ill conceived 
decision to construct a citadel in the logistically dubious 
location of Fort George. 

Conceptualised by military men, garrison govern- 
ment sought to check the runaway materialism 
which they identified as causing unsuitable political 
ambition among colonial and commercial elites and 
which would ultimately lead to competition with the 
Governor for superiority. The financing for the recruit- 
ment and organization of the large numbers of 
personnel, arms, munitions, supplies and food, as 
demanded by the new Garrison would provide politically 
directed economic opportunities. These opportunities 
would, in turn, create a loyalty based on a dependency 
to the Governor General. 

Accommodation of these early troop arrivals was 
always difficult, particularly in the wake of the 1780 
hurricane. The troops were initially located in areas 
in Bridgetown until temporary barracks were built, in 


1783, in what is now Queens Park. The barracks were 
later demolished, but the residence of the General, 
earlier demolished in the 1780 hurricane, was rebuilt 
and survives today as Queen’s Park House (used as a 
theatre and art gallery by the National Cultural 
Foundation). 

With the immediate threat of invasion removed, 
on cessation of the American War of Independence 
in 1783 (and the captured islands returned), troop 
numbers were drastically reduced and construction 
of the citadel at Fort George abandoned. Despite this, 
the British Government, concerned with the future 
security of the islands, in 1785 finally decided to 
establish permanent land forces in the Windward and 
Leeward islands with Barbados as the headquarters 
(including Windward Islands Naval Headquarters). 

Although the motivation for establishing the garrison 
was firmly rooted in the defence of the region and its 
value to the Crown, it is interesting to note that the 
final decision to establish the garrison was taken 
during relative peace. The desire to establish garrison 
government goes some way to explain why a citadel 
at Fort George went into construction with seemingly 
little concern for its military logistical value. 

After surveys carried out by Colonel Henry Gordon 
and Lieutenant Robert D’Arcy, the area surrounding 
Charles Fort and St. Ann’s Castle was chosen with 
land requirements submitted in September 1788 (by 
the Commander of the Royal Engineers in the West 
Indies). Final plans were drawn up in 1789 for a grand 
scale fortress (approx. 20 acres), within which St. 
Anr’s (as the Keep) and many of the new buildings 
would be contained. 

And so, after ten years, the complex that would 
activate the process of garrison government was to 
become a reality. In this respect, the Barbados Garrison 
provides the only complete tangible remnant of this 
type of administration and explains, to some degree, 





Plan of the Proposed Fortress at The Garrison, 1787 
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the relative compliance of the local society. 


The Garrison - 1789-1795 

The first purchases of land by the Crown occurred 
during 1789 and 1790, totalling approximately 64.5 
acres, which included all the land in the southern 
and eastern quarters of the present area and encom- 
passing about one quarter of the Savannah itself. 
Amongst these first purchases was the Maycocks 
Estate, including the house (Bush Hill House, cr719). 
Though both Charles Fort and St. Ann’s Castle 
remained the property of the Colony, they were 
included in the new Garrison, bringing the total 
initial land area to about 84.5 acres. 

The first period of construction, of the new 
Garrison, began immediately and lasted about three 
years. Along with the southern and western sections 
of the ‘fortress’, a number of major buildings were 
constructed in the vicinity of St. Ann’s Castle, 
including the ‘new’ magazine (1789), the Drill Hall 
(1790), The West India Barracks (1791) and the 
Stone Barracks (1791). In addition, the Commissariat 
Provision Store (now the Barbados Light & Power 
Headquarters) was likely constructed during this same 
phase. Probably due to the renewed war between 
England and France (War of the First Coalition) in 
1792, and the subsequent lack of funds, construction 
appears to have stalled soon after 1793. 


The West India Regiments 

The war, being fought on both sides of the Atlantic, 
had drained British resources in the Caribbean where 
they were challenged to maintain large numbers of 
European troops due to the high mortality rates 
caused by yellow fever and malaria. The solution to 
this problem was offered by Lieutenant General Sir 
John Vaughn, a veteran of the American revolutionary 
wars and the Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. His plan was to create a 
corps of black troops comprised of free blacks and 
coloureds, and slaves supplied by the planters or 
traders. 

In 1795, the British Government approved the 
recruitment of slaves and, along with Jamaica, the 
Barbados Garrison provided one of the main bases 
for the formation of the ‘West India Regiments’. The 
first seven ‘West India Regiments’ were raised in 
1795, with the numbers rising to twelve by 1798. 
Between 1798 and 1806, an estimated 6,376 slaves 
(7% of all those sold in the British West Indies) were 
bought by the army for these regiments; making the 
British Army the largest slave trader in the West 





Arrival of 2nd West India Regiment, 1868 


Indies. 

The 2nd West India Regiment (one of the two most 
significant) was formed in Barbados in 1795 and 
sourced much of its recruitment here. Both the rst 
(Jamaica) and 2nd regiments saw action in Africa 
and Latin America over the years and, by 1870, they 
were the only regiments remaining. These two 
remaining regiments were technically unified in 
1888, when they both became known simply as the 
‘West India Regiment’, consisting of two battalions. 
The Barbados stationed battalion was disbanded in 
1920 while the Jamaican based unit was finally 
disbanded in 1927. 

The barracks generally known as the ‘West India 
Barracks’ and those known today as ‘Block A’ were 
home to the 2nd, 3rd and 4th regiments at various 
times during the 19th century. The Zouave uniform 
of the 1st and and regiments (from 1858 in Barbados) 
is also still in use today by the bands of the Jamaican 
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and Barbados Defence forces. 


1795-1815 
By 1798 progress with the new Garrison had been 


restarted. However, construction of the ‘Fortress’ had 
been abandoned - although much of the completed 
sections of the fortress construction still remain today 
- but the plan continued along a more utilitarian line. 
By 1801, the developing Garrison had the capacity to 
house more than 2,000 military personnel with 
hospital accommodation for more than 600. The 
main parade ground, at this time, was situated 
between the three main barrack buildings to the 
north west of St. Anr’s Castle (in the present Barbados 
Defense Force compound). 
Additional lands were purchased during 1802 and 
1803, bringing the total land area up to 146.5 acres. 
These lands included most of the rest of the present 
savannah, land to the east (now the site of the 
Garrison School), lots at Hastings for the General 
Hospital (now Pavilion Court) and the north-western 
portion (Yacht Club and the Burkes Beach area), to 
become the Ordnance Departments Lower Arsenal 
Yard. The house on this last plot (now the Club 
House of the Yacht Club) was later to become the 
residence of the Commander of the Royal Engineer, 
known as Shot Hall. 

In the Napoleonic Wars of 1803-15, the British 
were, more than anything else, able to assert naval 
supremacy. Using Barbados as the strategic stronghold, 


Chapel of St. Matthias, Barbados by W.H. Freeman, 1853 


they managed to retake all the islands held by the 
French and, with the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, 
essentially put an end to French and Spanish 
ambitions in the Caribbean. At this same time the 
Naval Dockyard, at the Garrison, was established 
with the Naval Rum Store (now the Island Inn Hotel) 
having been built a year earlier, in 1804, and the large 
Naval Ordnance Store (now an abandoned Mobil Oil 
storage facility) a few years later (c1807). 

The construction of the Main Guard was also 
completed in 1804 with work on the new General 
Hospital (at Pavilion Court) beginning in the same 
year and eventually completed in 1808. Despite the 
defeat of the French navy in 1805, the Governor of 
the day, Lord Seaforth, was successful in convincing 
the British Government to invest in the future 
security of the region. This led to an increase in troop 
numbers accompanied by the addition of three large 
Barrack buildings (Blocks A, B and C, 1808) and 
related structures. Road access was also improved 
with the top of Bush Hill being extended south, in 
front of the Main Guard, to the main road and more 
direct access to the pier on what is now the site of 
Engineers Pier Road. All in all, the first 19 years 
(1789-1808) of the Garrison saw most of the major 
construction take place. 

Between 1808 and 1814 the lands now known as 
Banyan Court, the Barbados Museum & Historical 
Society and the residential area of neighbouring 
Hastings were acquired, bringing the total area of the 
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View of St. Ann’s Garrison by Lt. John Money Carter, 1835 


main Garrison site up to about 162 acres. St. Ann’s 
Castle became the property of the Crown in 1811. 
With the addition of the Artillery Barracks in 1812 
and the ring road around the Savannah, the Garrison 
was now capable of stationing 2,700 men and, with 
the cessation of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815, about 
to enter a period of stabilization. 


1815-1831 

Despite the relocation of the naval administrative 
headquarters to Antigua (1816), there continued a 
process of expanding the Garrison’s built facilities, 
though at a much reduced rate, including the signal 
station at Charles Fort (c1817), as a result of the slave 
uprising, and the military prison (now the Barbados 
Museum & Historical Society) in 1818. In fact, not 
only did Barbados retain much of its naval facilities, 
by 1822 additional parcels of land, including that for 
the Naval Hospital, had swollen the size of the 
property to almost 200 acres. In reality, though, as 
much as 40 acres of this land was superfluous to 
requirements and was apparently sold off in the latter 
part of the 19th century. During this time (mid- 
1820s) there were approximately 130 garrison 
buildings at the Garrison, and its General Hospital 
(now Pavilion Court) 

The Signal Tower in St. Ann’s Castle (c1830) and 
the Ordnance Hospital Complex (1831) would have 





been the last notable additions to the Garrison before 
the 1831 hurricane brought a sudden end to develop- 
ment. Most significant losses occurred in the naval 
dockyard and hospital compounds, where many of 
the buildings, constructed of wood, were destroyed. 


1831-1905 

Such was the damage inflicted by the 1831 hurri- 
cane that reconstruction and repair took some years 
to complete. As a result further new developments 
did not get underway again until the late 1830s 
(Charles Fort was acquired by the Crown in 1836). 
However, the Garrison had now passed its most 
active period and there commenced a steady decline 
in troop numbers and regional importance. 

The construction of new barracks (Iron Barracks), 
in 1842, using pre-fabricated iron structure design, 
was probably as a result of the minimal damage 
sustained by the similarly constructed Ordnance 
Hospital (1831) during the hurricane 11 years earlier. 
This particular building is notable as it is one (and 
the larger) of only two known ‘complete’ examples of 
this type of construction remaining in the Caribbean. 
The expansion of the military prison in 1853 and the 
Married Women's Quarters (c1860) — possibly also 
of prefabricated construction but now demolished - 
were other notable additions. 

By 1854 troop numbers had fallen to about 1500 
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and, in this latter period, the atmosphere of the 
Garrison began to change from an unhealthy 
crowded place to one of greater hospitality. Horse 
racing had commenced in the 1840s while cricket 
had been first introduced to Barbados, here, in 1805. 
The Ordnance Hospital Complex became an officer’s 
recreational facility after the Ordnance Department 
was effectively abolished in 1855 (when it was 
incorporated into the War Office), thus ending the 
requirement for specialised facilities. These same 
recreational rooms became the home of the Garrison 
dramatic theatre in 1868, taking over from the 
former theatre building on the Hastings main road. 
The theatre moved again in 1893 to the former 
Commissariat Store (Barbados Light & Power). A 
bandstand (c186o0s) erected in front of Blocks B and 
C complete the picture of a social atmosphere which 
had developed as the Garrison saw out its final years 
of occupancy. 


The Post-Garrison Period - 1905 - 2009 

The decision to remove forces from the colonies 
was taken in the mid-1890s but it was not until early 
1905 that final notification was received. Despite 
some protest from local government, the removal of 
British troops was completed that November, followed 
in January 1906 by the removal of the battalion of 
the 1st West India Regiment. 

In the years that followed the Crown sold off all its 
properties with the majority being passed to Govern- 
ment. Many areas along Bay Street and about a quarter 
of the lands around the Savannah were purchased by 
private concerns. One of the most notable structures 
to fall into private ownership was the Main Guard, 
which became the private Savannah Club after 1906 


until it was acquired by Government in 1989 and 
restored c2001. 

The military theme has continued, to date, with the 
establishment of the Barbados Volunteer Force 
(I902-1939) and the Barbados Regiment (1948-1979) 
which occupied St. Ann’s Castle and Drill Hall until 
the creation of the Barbados Defence Force in 1979, 
which expanded its occupation to include the original 
Barracks and parade ground as laid out in 1789. 

Despite the more than 100 years since the British 
Garrison was removed, there has been relatively little 
destructive development. There have been some very 
minor residential additions to the Savannah area as 
most of the early transformation from Military to 
residential was through internal conversion of the 
existing military buildings. Bay Street has suffered 
the most with some significant commercial develop- 
ment from the Barbados Light & Power yard down to 
the Bayside Centre. Notable losses have been Banyan 
Court, replaced by apartments and a gas station, and 
the Married Womer’s Quarters on the site now 
occupied by the Garrison Secondary School. 
Developments that might be considered intrusive, 
though generally not destructive, are the Hilton 
Hotel, the Grand Barbados Hotel (formerly the 
Holiday Inn) and the oil storage terminal between 
the two hotels. 

Allin all, approximately too structures/sites from 
the pre-1906 periods have survived in one form or 
another. Most are essentially unaltered and in well 
preserved condition, and are outstanding examples 
of adaptive re-use for cultural, touristic, military or 
residential purposes. This area, therefore, represents 
the most intact 18th/19th century British Colonial 
Military Garrison to survive anywhere in the world. 





Aerial View of Drill Hall, Stone Barracks and Main Guard, The Garrison 





